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LETTER FROM SYDNEY. 





A Letter from Sydney, the principal Town of Aus- 
tralasia. Edited by Robert G: 
the Outline of - Sysiem of Colonization, 
London. 1829 
Tats is a very ae book, and whether the writer 

of it have ever visited the southern hemisphere or 

not, he is, on many important points, far more 
worthy of attention than ¢ any of the numerous authors 
who up to this moment have undertaken to describe 
or to discuss Australia. The object of his work is 
manifestly to illustrate certain principles of the eco- 
noiical science; but let not gentle readers be alarm- 
ed at such an assertion, it is done with so much 
naicclé aud originality of thought and expression. 

‘The writer is so full of apt illustrations and agreeable 

allusions, that we are persuaded he will not be found 

unacceptable to those who would willingly ‘hang up 
philosophy,’ and that many persons will think him 
amusing even though they may not happen to under- 
stand him. 

Mr. Sadler, who a recent periodical * 

* argues with great energy to justify the ways of God 








to man,’ exclaims loudiy against emigration; he is | 


ready to prove that the country 1s in need of nothing 
but a return to its ancient policy, that is, to restric- 
tions on shipping, which even Lord Bexley convicted 
of folly; to resirictions on commerce, which even 
Lord Eldon abandoned; to restrictions on religious 


faith, which even Mr. Peel was at last brought to | 


despise; and all the vast and rapidly accumulating 
evils which now oppress us will instantiy disappear. 
We hear that Mr. Sadler, 
wonderful accomplishments, is a poet: perhaps we 
might like his verses better than his politics. The 
author of a letter from Sydney may, for ought we 
kuow, be a metre ballad monger too, but when he 


deals with prose subjects, he does so ina manner | 


very different to that of the great M.P. It seems to 
be the opinion of the letter writer, and it is certainly 
our own, that the present condition of our population 
is an evil which no domestic legislation, that is, no 
cutting and shuflling the same pack wil! ever be suf- 
ficient to remedy. [It is possible that Mr. Sadler's 
measures for adjusting the- currency may be the very 
perfection of human wisdom; all that we mean to 
assert is, that they will not prevent the multiplication 
of pauper children, nor arrest the progress of misery 
and crime consequent on their existence, [It is then 
assumed as the ground-work of this volume what 
we suspect few persons of common understanding 
wil! deny, that the most eficacious means of reliev- 
ing this country from the frightful effects ay redundant 
population is emigration. © Emigratic might be 
carried on by the pc opie of this cnalie to vari IS 
places on the ‘glo! e--ladia, to be sure, is monojo- 
lized by the gentle amen of Leadenhali-street—but tie 
mighty regions of Norta rerica, of So 

and of Australasia, are all open to recoive them, each 





subject of speculation, but at present our considera- 
tions will be exclusively devoted to the latter. 

When we look to the present state of the British 
empire with respect to i: habit: ants, and perceive that 
there is one class, and thatof prodigious magnitude, 
horn to no other portion than hopeless poverty and 
sorrow; that there are other classes whose skiil, 
information, and capital,though suthicient to preserve 
them from absolute want, are insutlicient to relieve 


* Blackwood’s Magazine for Noyembcr, 1829, 








wer, logcther with | 
Cross. | 


| power, or distinction, 


| veons, 


informs us, | 


in addition to his other | 
| the new country, and with advantage to both parts 
| of our dominions, but unless a much larger portion 


fever apparently distinct, 


| development of this i! 
uth Africa, | 


of these portions of the earth might be an interes ting | 
} 





them from an anxious aaa and stroggle for exist- 
ance, and that there is na class whatever, to whom a 
large fanily is nota sabject of unceasing and paintul 
souicitude: when we look to these circumstances 
we must fecl astonished that emizration to Australia 
has not already taken place on a very extensive 
scale, especially when we call to mind the hopeful 
nature of our eastern colony. Bet the trach is that 
the poor cannot migrate, and the rich will not.— 
Except, by becoming convicts, the lower orders are 
wholly destitute of the means for resorting to a 
distant country, and the higher orders, willing as 
some of them might be to fly froma land which here- 
aftermay be otherwise dest 





vedtobebold the poverty 


jand degradation of their offspring, cannot resolve 


to fall Lack into a haif civilized society, nor to 
adoptaccumtyy, which, if it hold out no menaces 
of poverty,lolds out hkewi-e no promises of wealth, 
The emigrants who now 
resort thither consist principaily, as it is reasonable 
that they should, of * farmers, army and navy sur- 


rank in England;” men possessed of small properties 
bat by whom neither the arts, nor the pleasures 
hor elegancies of civilized society are much known 
or appreciated, Emigration of this description 
will alford Little or no eclief to the parent state, and 
will prove, except per haps in the first instance, of 
inconsiderable benefit to the colony. Tow then 
is this excessive population to be diminished? By 
Means of pecuniary grants from Government, a 
certain portion of those on whon: this evil presses 
most cruetly, (inasmuch as it forees them alwiys to 
the very verge of starvation,) might be located in 


of the public revenue were directed to that purpose 
than other important considerations would ever 
authorise in Cur present cirewmstances, no sensible, 
certainly no permanent benefit would accrae.— 
The betier classes, moreover, whose presence was 
found so advantazeous tothe Greek colonies would 
scareely be induced to migrate hy such a gratuity, 
What are the means then by which new provinces 
so giuch in want of labourers cau be made accessi- 
tle to our necdy and despruring population: what 
are the laws, the arranzements, the dspensations, 
that can provide for the better classes, a state of 
thines in the infant colony, which sail give them 
no teason to regict the couutry they have lett be- 
hind? 

The volume before us undertakes to resolve this 
inn portant pro: blem--—to propose a system by which 
the lezislature tay at once discharge these mixed 

nd concurrent obligations—obligattons which, how- 
it is asserted have a mu- 
tual and necessary dependance on each other. The 
va is, we are tempted to be- 
lieve, the main object of the book. The plan now 
projected, which is to "so many advantages, 
bears at least on’ the face of it one very favourable 
evidence ; it is advanced with the greatest mode. 
and good feeling; the book has, from begining to 
end, every characteristic of plain and practica! 











wisdom ; and if it be devoid of the parade of 


language that swaddles the observations of the great 
philosopher and statesman we have alluded to above, 
if it be free from his lofty periods, it is free likewise 
from his dogmatism, his ignorance, and presump- 
tion. 

The history of the world furnishes us with two 
modes of colonisation, of which the results have 


subalterns on half-pay, and a number of 
j indescribable adventurers, of about the twentieth 





been very different. We bave the example of the 
settlements formed by ancient Greece on the one 
hand, and those by Great Britain on the other. The 
Helenic colonists were men taken from every class 
of society, wno, together with numerous slaves, both 
predial and domestic, removed from their native city 
to some favourable spot on another coast, where, 
having driven away the original inhabitants, they 
established themselves in a sort of fortress. The 
land thus obtained cost them nothing, and, as they 
brought their bondmen with them, labour was in no 
respect dearer than at home. At the same time the 
viemnity of the warlike tribes whom they had dis- 
possessed, induced them not to disperse, but to take 
that portion of land only into cultivation which lay 
immediately around their city. The rapid progress 
of these new states towards wealth and greatness 
seems to have surpassed any thing of which the world 
has ever had experience. All the arts of refine:ment, 
philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, were, in the 
course of a few years, carried to as great a heieht 
among them as in the parent state, of which they 
were in every respect the rivals. Syracuse and Agri- 
gentum, Tarentum and Ephesus, were equal in poin it 
of wealth aud civilisation to any of the cities of 
ancient Greece. 


The essence of Greek colonisation was union and 
concentration ; totally opposite to this is the prin- 
ciple which has governed similar undertakings in 
modern Europe. The emigrants to America, and 
to other places, have scattered themselves over an 
immense tract of country, and the object of every 
man has been to obtain possession of as much land 
as possible—of far more than he had the means to 
cultivate. Under these circumstances, wages have 
been very high, and the profits of the capitalists con- 
x quently very low: many persons have found a lives 
lihood, Lut no one has arrived at wealth or refinement. 
No doubt the change which America has undergone 
witlin the last tentury is a fing subject for wonder 
and delight; yet compare for a moment the in, sam 
made by the people of the Union, aided as they have 
been by the accumulated experience of twenty cen- 
turies, with that which ns He the Greeian colonies 
inan cqual period of time. Which are the Ameri- 
can cities that vie with the capitals of Europe ! 





* Their metropolis is not to be compared to many of 
the mere plecsure-towns of England. Want ef capiiel 
prevented the staie of New York freni commencing its 
great canal from Lake Erie until long after the proiit of 
that uedertaking had been odanent ’ siete and other stares 
are iow attempting to raise money ia London for gie 
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works, which cannot be un'ertaken un'ess ca rital be ¢ 
tained —_ the parent country. In the useful arts, ex- 
comting ont 'Y» perhaps, that of steam-navige 
far be hind the parent country. 
sevrable at bes 
the fine arts there arise amongst them a man of abi 
he hastens to Eu pe for patronage and profit. ‘ih 
best writers live ip Urance and England, because An e-ice 
olfers ny reward for success in literature. Their clevere-t 
rg their sxili to the rich market of Kuro) 

because in America shill is less valuable than s ete ° 
Their boasted naval power is held as a mere boast by 
those who know that they are positively unable to man 
as many ships as coustitute a ficet; and all the arts of 
refinement, philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, are more 
largely and successfully cultivated in the narrow space 
that is covered by the sea-port town of Liverpool, thaa 
throughout the extensive regions of North America. 
Doubtless, the people of America sre laying a most ex- 


tensive fyundation of future wealth and greatacsso! a 


tio, trey 
Their manu'acty ts, 
t, exist ovly through restrictive laws. Ifia 
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n i surpassing any that has occurr 
% » spreading over such 
1! ut preserve their int 








whenever they cease 1, acg 





degree of national weal 


power. Bur 


present, 
and until they ex no lenger spread, they are, and must 


remaii—like .hildren acquiring the means of knowledge 
by learning to read—an infant people, only the 
micans of future wealth and greatness.’—Pp. 161, 153, 





acquiring 
The inference which the author before us would 
wish us to derive from this chapter of the history of 
human affairs is, that in order to give a colony every 
practicable advantage, to preserve in a new settlement 
nearly the same degree of civilisation as existed in 
the parent state, it is of paramount necessity to place 
some restrictions on the disposal of lard, to aim, in 
fact, rather at congregating than at dispersing the 
immigrants. The means proposed for accomplishing 
this important object may, perhaps, a little startle 
the reader who has not considered the subject. 





Tt is insisted upon, that land which is now to be 
had of the crown, almost by asking for it, should be 
sold, and sold ata comparatively hich rate. Let us 
examine this proposition before we condemn it. It 
may perhaps be argued by the reader, that our end 
and aim is to promote emigration—that we find 
emigration proceeds too slowly even now, when land 
is to be proc ured for nothing, and consequently that 

our own object will be defeated by our own mea- 
sures; for no one will emigrate When land was 
only to be obtained by a considerable payment. 
Now we deny the conclusion. At prese ut, land, 

it is true, costs very little, but it is also of very 
little worth to the possessor. Land is so easily 
obtained that every one becomes a landbelder, and 
labourers are very scarce; wages are consequently 
so high that they consume a very large portion 
of the net prodvce of the soil, and prevent any 
accumulation of capital. By augmenting, in a 
reasonable degree, the cost of the soil, landholders 
would he less numerous, and labourers pe:haps pros 
portionably more so. It follows that the rate of 
waves would fall, and the profits ef stock would rise 
inan equal degree, so that if now the capitalist gave 
more for his estate, his estate would be of much more 
value totohim. This measure would form, there- 

fore, little or no obstacle to the emigration of capi- 
talists, 





But now with respect to the predestinated p aupers 
whom it is so ve rv desirable to remove from a country 
whe re they can only linger on in indigence and misery 
The Is which it is proposed to raise on the land 
of ras are neliher to be expended in the erea- 
Hon of palaces, or the esta) lishment of sinecures in 
Jondon;—they are to provide a free passage for 
such libourers as are willing to emigrate, but are 
destitute of the necessary means. They are in fact, 
to use the expressive language of the jector of the 
measure, lo supply a bridge between Great Britain and 
her distant colony, whereby thousands of persons, who 
are now dragging on an ungrateful existence here, 
Hike burthensome to themselves, and prejudicial to 
he community, y pass onward to a be tter coun- 
ry, in which ihe: r presence will be hailed “it joy, 
and where neither their labour nor skill nor indust-y 
will want a due compensation. By these simple 
means, our author promiscs us to effect unlimited 
igration, without cost and almost without effort, 
te the mother country. At the same time, and “4 
oe same process, a distant land will be suitably pr 
A colony will 




















d r the reception of all comers. 
thus “1 e 
ments of an old country with the 
anew one, and it will proceed triump ward 
in the march of civilization, unimp ded | by all those 
His of delusion, bigotry, and error, which yet lie fear- 
fully in the career of .America. 


established combinirg the arts and refine- 
health and vigeur of 
wan tly 
} 


1 





And here we must have done; we have given but 
a faint and feeble outline of the plan now submitted 
to the public; but we really have not space for 
further detail. One observation, however, we must 


add: if the principles here laid down be true, or if 
they be true to any considerable extent, the author 
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We shall proceed to make a few extracts, rather 
for the purp. imens of the author's 
sty le than illu 
ing that the 
induces eve “ee one to become ‘ 
he proceeds : 


se of affording spec 

trations of his purpose, After exp tain- 
great facility with whieh land in obtained 
a lord of the svil, 








‘My own man, who had served me fer cight years 
in England, and had eften sworn that he would go the 
wide world over with me, secing that I was the best of 
masters, never reached my new abode. Ie had saved 
about 150/. in my service ; and I had advised him to take 
the money out of a London Savings’ Bank, under an 
idea that he might obtain ten per cent. for it at Sydney. 
He followed my advice. About a month after ovr arrival 
I missed him one morning. Before night I received a 
letter, by which he informed me that he had taken a 
grant of land near Hunter’s River, and that he ** hoped 
we parted friends.” He is now one of the most conse- 
quential persons in the colony, has grown enormously fat, 
feeds upon greasy dainties, drinks oceans of bottled porter 
and port wine, damns the governor, and swears by all his 
gods, Jupiter, Jingo, and Old Harry, that this colony 
must soon be independent.’—Pp. 12, 13. 


The servant doubtless had, after his kind, some 
ideas of civilization, but removed from the society of 
men and the influence of moral restraint, he would 
quickiy become brutalized ; and what can be expected 
of Ins children? Thus it is that in new colontes 
thin. ; must for some time hasten backward ; and 
under the present system the people of Australia 
will be more barbarous fifty years hence than at the 
present period. The high race of wages Is an abso- 
lute evil ia Australia—in old countries the upper 
classes oppress the lower ; but the tables are turned 
ina new colony, and the capitalists are the sufferers, 
It is only by means of convict labour that they can 
obtain a return at all comparable to what they were 
accustomed to in Europe. Indentures are of little 
avail in securing labour, the indented emigrant is 
soon corrupted by the taunts of the free labourer, 
and the temptation of higher wages than is set down 
in his bond: 

* An indented emigrant, named Jolin, reaches the land 
of promise in high spirits, and labours contentedly, for 
three shillings a day, till he meets a free labourer named 





Tom. Tom informs John, that he, Tom, gets six shil- 
lings a day, and he eails John a sneak” for taking only 
three. ‘Toin, mind, has a persona! interest in corruptin,: 


John; because, if indented labourers could be held to 
their bonds, they would reduce the wages of free labeur- 
ers. John, however, who is as honest as a poor man can 
be, and is very grateful for his removal from abject mi- 
sery in England, resists Tom's first attack, and resolves 
to work out his agreement, though he should 988 cclied a 
But the next time they meet, ‘fom 
calls him a ** poor dunghill devil.” Even this d paths not 
move his resolution ; but as he is now well fed end full 
of blood, it makes his heart thump against his ribs. At 
last Tom calls him a ** negur slave,” and from that mo- 
ment he determines to be free as soon as possitle. Yet 
this is a favouiable case 3 as, gencrally speaking, the in- 
dented emigrant declares he tas been cheated. and ree 
solves to cheat his masier, within twen.y-four hours of 
John row begins to grumble and neglect 
23, 24. 





thousand sneaks. 


his landing. 
his wovk.’—Pp. 
It has been, 
fone that 

great or 


This is told in a very lively manner. 
as we have said, by means of the convicts a 
proprietors have become wealthy, or any 
good work effected in New South Wales : 

* That is, indeed, an ill-wind which blows no good. 
We owe every thing, over and above mere subsistence, 
to the wickedness of the people ef England. Who buiit 
Sydney? Convicts. Who made the excellent roads 
from Sydney to Parramatta, Windsor, and Liverpool ? 
Convicts. By whom is the land made to produce? By 
convic's. Why do not all our labourers exact high 
wages, and, by taking a large share of the produce of 
labour, prevent their employers from becoming rich ? 
Because most of them are convicts. What has enabled 
the landowner readily to dispose of his surplus produce ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The demand of the keepers of convicts. What has 
brought so many ships to Port Jackson, and oceasioncd a 
er demand for agricultural produce ? The transe 
prriation of convicts. What has tam ted free emigrants 
to bring capital into the sctthoment? The trae storics 
that they heard of fortunes male by employing oe ane 
labour of convicts. But here are wers 
eneush. The case is plain. Nearly all that we possess has 
arisen from the happy influence of penal emigration and 
discipline, on production, distribution, and consemption, 
Thanks to the system of transportation, we have had 
cheap labour and a ready market; production, conse- 
quently, has exceeded consump ion 3 and the degree of 
that excess is the measure of our accumulation—that is, 
of our wealth.’—Pp. 7 





ur 








questions and an 


75—J 46 


The following remarks on the language to be 
found at the colony are curious: 

* The base language of English thieves is becoming 
the established language of tlie colony. Terms of slang 
and flash are used, as a matter of course, every whcre, 
from the gaols to the viceroy’s palace, not exceping 
the bar and the bench. No donbt they will be reck- 
oned quite parliamentary, as soon as we obtain a parlia- 
ment. It is common to reproach the Americans with 
having departed from the language of their ancestors ; 
but the fact is, that niost of che words which we suppose 
them to have coined, are current, at this day, in different 
parts of Englsnd. Dear old Franklin tried in vain to 
establish the best English in America. Had he lived till 
now, experience would have taught him that, whilst, in 
old countries, modes and manners flow downwards from 
the higher classes, they must, in new countries, ascend 
from the lowest class. Though in Englard the son of a 
costermonger may become a peer, the individual subep- 
driver cannot—whereas a great portion of the magnates 
of Australasia not only may, but necessarily must, have 
formed, in their own persons, part of the dregs of socicty. 
{lence, bearing in mind that our lowest class brought 
with it a peculiar language, and is constantly supplied 
with fresh corruption, you will understand why pure 
English is not, and is not jikely to become, the language 
This is not a very serious evil.’—Pp. 





of the colony. 
108, 107. 

Qnic of the most serious evils to be met with in the 
colony is the wuuerical disparity o" the sexes, and cur 
anonymous author speaks of it with all the hovrorand 
when its tendency is 


alarm which such a calamity, 
ell regulated 


properly understood, would excite inaw 
and reasoning mind; after dwelling ou 
at some length, he thus concludes his remarks: 





¢ Meanwhile, if General Mureay should be Colonial 
Minister when you receive this, find your way to his 
closet. Repeat to him my though too feeble, 
complait He is a man of business, and will hear you. 
He is a man of the world, and will understand you. He 
is a reasonable man, and will not denv that such causes 
Ile is a statesman, and will 


earnest, 








of infl’c:i 





must produce such effects. 

acknowledge the injustice g so many curses 
upou any body of his master’s equal s He is a 
brave man, and will not hesitate to probe the wound. 
He is a gallant gentleman, end will pity this young race. 
He isan cloquent man—perhaps he will undertake their 
cause. He riust be capable of generous emotions, or he 
could not shine as an orator; if, in this case, he should 





ces. 


give way to the noblest feelings of his heait, millions yet 
unborn will have to bless his name.’—Pp. 14. 
merica do not seem to have 
inspired our author with any very profound ad vira- 
tion for their character. Even the ‘Piavelling Bache- 
lov’ has failed to persu ade him that these repubheans 
are the most sensible aud virtuous pe op! eunpon e: rth. 
Por our own pa'ts we have vever shared, indeed we 
have never understoo: d, that feeling of rancour and 
animosity towards our transatlantic relations which 
has been from time to tim e evinced Mz the contri- 
bators toa popular quarterly journal ; but we have at 
least as little sympathy for that species of veneration 
and idolatry by which they and theic institutions are 
regarded by ihe gentlemen of Queen Square. That 
man is nota friend, he is an eneary to his species 
who does not wish well to America ; “but to hold up 
this virulent and vulgar race, these slave masters and 


The good people of A 
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tarif makers, as the maid of all haman excell nce is 
surely a solecism of the grossest nature. The follow- 
ing sketch of the American people is nearer our own 
ideas, though perhaps a little beyond them : 





*A people who, though they continually increase in 
number, make no progress in tie art of li 
respect to w ealth, 


iving ; 


who, in 
knowledge, skill, taste, and whatever 
belongs to civilization, have degenerated from their an- 
cestors ; who are precluded from a vequiring wealth a 
by the labour of slaves; whose education, thoug! un 

sal, stops before the age of puberty, and thus becomes, if 
not an evil, at least a dangerous thing, instead of the 
greatest good ; who, ever on the move, are unable to 
bring any thing to perfection; whose opinions are only 
violent and false prejudices, the neces ary fruit of igno- 
rance ; whose character is a compound of vanity, bigotry, 
obstinacy, and hatred most comprehensive, including 





whatever does not mect their own pinched notions of 


right ; and who delight in a forced equality, not equality 
before the law only, but equality against nature and 
truth ; an equality which, to keep the balance always 
even, rewards the mean rather than the great, and gives 
more honour to the vile than to the noble. We mean 
such a people as would despise the memory of a Wash- 
ington, and quote his elsewhere honoured name only to 
justify the keeping of slaves. We mean such people as 
would invent and cherish an American Tariff, a second 
Spanish Code of the Indies immediately after the council 
of the Indies had been virtually dissolved for ever, and 
after a Vansittart had been reasoned down, in the mother 
tongue of America, by aSmith, a Malthus, a Ricardo, a 
Mill, anda M‘Cullech. We mean, in two words, a peo. 
ple who become rotten before they are ripe.’—Pp. 148, 149- 
But the book must be read. 





STORIES OF WATERLOO. 





Slories of Waterloo; and other Tales. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


London, 1829. 
Turse three yolumes contain a most agreeable 

mixture of the grave and the gay, the tragic and the 

farcical; of scenes, in short, of gallantry in either sig- 











nification of the term, of hilarity, selfisiness, disinte- 
restedness, tenderness, and ferecity, of which the lite 


of a soldier in actual service almost necessarily ren- 
ders him the spectator, even though he may not be 
a positive actor in them. The storics are very 
niously and very naturally linked together. The 
style, moreover, often rises with the subject, and 
some of the descriptions make us feel for the ci 
lemma to which writers of history and historical 
romance of after ages will be reduced in consequence 
of the pre occupation, by works of this st 
ample field which the events of the last half cen 
tury would otherwise afford the:n. Ifthe stories be not 
wrillen with great they have an air of nature 
in their very ne and fcebleness, 
Weakness is) by 

them as a 
bat 


inge- 


fy 
amp, of the 


force, 
and thetr 
Ho meas extreme, which preseuts 
pleasant relief to which the reader of ro- 

inmay turn fro: delirious afiectations 
which have been too often of late administered to 
the public taste, rendered morbid by unwholesome 
food. 


slivence 





Ices the 





In the spring of 1815, the grenadier company o 
the 28th and a squadron of the Luniskillen dragoons 
are found quartered in Ireland, in the same neigh 
hourhood, and employed in the inglorious duty of 
seconding the police in suppressing illicit distillation. 
News arrives of Napoleon's landing at Cannes, 
close on the heels of this intelligence follows the 
thrice welcome roule. The respective detachments 
of cavalry and infantry move on in company, embark 
from the same port, and nearly at the same time; 
and are kept pretty much together during the stir- 
ring events which intervened between the breaking 
up from the country quarters at Woodford, and the 
memorable 18th of June. The officers who had as- 
sembled around the commander, Frank Kennedy, 
captain of grenadiers, at Woodford, continue with a 
few worthy reinforcements to form a knot of friends 
and comrades of which he is still the nucleus, 


and 





LITERARY 





The history of the indinideats who on ie -" 
lant party, related from time to time as the cireum- 
stances of actual service permitted, constitute the 
Stories of Waterloo — The intervals are filled up by 
the relation of incidents which occurred, or are sup- 
posed to have occurred, in the course of events 
which were then passing. The interest in the whole 
is uninterruptedly kept up by the contiaual prescice 
of Capt. Kennedy. Of him we never once lose 
sight. In the tales of past times, where he is not 
himself the narrator, he is the constant auditor, and 
he is in some sort connected with every present oc- 
currence which is brought before the reader. Hleisa 
brave and gallant soldier, equally deserving of the 
favour of his historian, of his readers, of his comrade, 
and ofa charming, unsophisticated mistress, of whom 
a fortune of fifty thousand pounds constitutes but 
half the value. We shall intreduce this pair to our 
readers in the most del:cate crisis of their mutual des- 
tiny. It was the well-known night in which the 
sound of hostile cannon interrupted the revellers of 
Brussels. Kennedy had followed fiom the ball 
mysterious person, who had overheard and miscon- 
strued his conversation with a lady, and had upbraid- 
ed him with treachery to ancient vows. Ie misses 
the unknown being who had addressed him, and 
returns disappointed to his quarters, where the follow- 
ing somewhat provoking scene awaits him : 


* So sayinw, he left the room as Major Mac Dermott 
entered it. Mac Dernott was ready for the march ; his 
handsome uniform was exchanged for an every-day 
jacket—a proceeding he recommended to his friend Xen. 
nedy. 

*** Tere, you, Pat Carty,”’—a tall strapping grenadier, 
in marching order, with his pack and appointments on, 
obeyed the Major’s summons—* give us the worst suit 
in the kit; it’s damn’d extravagant for your master to 
allow himself to be killed in a decent jacket. There, if 1 
travel, I wouldn't give the lad that strips me a franecin 
for his trouble. What news, Frank ?—Come, that will 
do, fold the jacket: even if it comes to the drum-head, it 
will be a comfort to sce a friend’s effects appear decently. 
Did you come up with the chase ? 

** No, Denis, I might as well have pursued jack-o’- 
the-lantern, Iam sick of the world.” 

‘* Phew! did the baggage give you the go-by ? 
Well, Frank, trust me, you'll find her kinder on your 
return. This comes of striking st noble game. Give 
me your honest bo: net-dresser, who never heard heroics 
in her life, aad settles her suit with a plain ‘ay’ or 


‘nos’ bat folks differ, Frank ; and, as Will Shakspeare 
says— 
* Some men must love my lady, and some Jean.’ 


Bat cheer up; what a jewel of a friend you have !—and 
that’s myself. Look there,”—and he handed the grena. 
dicr a packet—* therc’s news 3 and from Ireland too.” 

* Kennedy took the letter :—* It is my father’s writ- 
ing—we'll keep it tll the hurry is over 5"? and laying it 
on the table, he proceeded to put on his uniform. 

66 Mother of St. Pairick !" ejaculated the major; “a 

letter from Ireland left unopened !” 
— Faith, Denis, 
you seem wonderfully 
Nay, there is no secret; my poor father’s late 
communications have latterly all harped on the same 
siring—bad times, and ne price for cattle.” ” 


* Kennedy smiled: 
it if you please ; 
contents, 


you may peruse 
curious about the 


Mac Dermott reads (it/er alia) as follows : 


** You will, no doubt, be quite unprepared for the 
very painful occasion of ny present visic to the metropo- 
lis.—** "Pon my soul, vot at all! Dm as niuch up to it 
as if I was a subscribing witness :—another slice off the 
fodeein!’? The sudden death of your uncle Davidson— 
* Tal’ said Kennedy, ** is Duncan off ?—Well, attor- 
neys won't tive for ever.” He has made a will, in which 
none of the family ave mentioned ;-—‘* The lite con- 
founded quill-driver!"—and left every shilling he died 
possessed of, except a bequest of twenty pounds to the 
poor of the parish—I am not quite certain whetier it is 
st. Nicholas Without, or St. James the Apostle—** How 
devilish particular your father is !’’—to your cousin, 
Lucy Davidson ;—Kennedy leaped from the chair—who 
has now at her command 46,000/, in the five per cents. 
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and seeelane sin Dublin, amounting to 20007. a-year. 
She writes you further particulars in the letter herein 
enclosed. Your aunt Mac——** Stop, Denis, stop ! have 
I been listening to all this trash about drowned cattle and 
dead attorneys, and Lucy's dear letter unopened ?” In 
vain he attempted to snatch the enclesure ; but Mac 
Dermott had it secure within his iron grasp, and conti- 
nued—bad rheumatism—hip-bone—essence of mustard— 
relief—will write soon—aftectionate here Kennedy 
succeeded in snatching the letter from Mac Dermott: the 
seal was hastily broken ; the contents ran thus: 

*** My dcar Frank, 

* ** Five years have elapsed, and I am now mistress of 
more than 50,0002. By my uncle’s death, I am left 
without a protector; und as [am determine! not to ree 
main longer in this defenceless situation, I purpose 
shortly to consult Mr, Francis Kennedy on the subject, 
and request him to recommend me some gentleman of 
his acquaintance, with whom I should have a tolerable 
chance of living happy. 








‘Tt is with great pain I am obliged to risk the ree 
opening of a wound, which I would hope time and abs 
sence had closed. Miss Jemima O'Brien having unhap- 
pily got a number of forged bank notes in change, and 
her kinsman Mr. Clinch being equally unfortunate, from 
their own unsuspicious dispositions, they inadvertently 
circulated a few, in encouraging the trade and manufac. 
tures of the good city of Dublin. In return for this kind. 
ness, they were prosecuted by the ungrateful shopkeepers, 
and accommodated with a passage to Australasia, and 
that, too, at the public expense. 


* As I hope to see you before long, I shall only say, 
that I am still 
* % Your's, if you please it, 
** Lucy Davipson.” 

* Kennedy was thunderstruck as he read the letter :— 
* Denis !”’ he exclaimed, ** where and from whom did 
you get these letters ?”” 

* Mac Dermott, unmoved by the evident anxiety of 
his companion, coully replied—** Frank, you are a lucky 
fellow, fortunate in love, but still more fortunate in 
fiiendship. While you were careering through Brussels, 
in the vague pursuit of your blue belle, 1 Denis Mac 
Dermott, was settling your love affairs, when another 
would have been employed in disposing of his goods and 
chattles; and while I should have been signing my will, 
I was engaged in making your fortune. In short, your 
park acquaintance and myself have been (éte.a-téle. 
Nay, don't stare, man; ¢ét-a-¢ele, by this hand, and in 
your own bed-reom too!” 

** Go on, Denis—ycu are distracting me.” 

** When you left me in the ball-room, feeling no in- 
clination 10 follow your meanders through kicking horses 
and carriage wheels, 1 took the broad way that leadeth 
to . your present quarters. At the coracr of the 
street a coach had just pulled up; the door opene |, down 
came steps, and out came a foot and ankle—Holy Saint 
Patrick !—there is not its fellow in Belgium ; and to my 
the owner appeared to be a smart, undersized 
gentleman, in a fur cap and military cloak, that covered 
him from head to heel. * Ah! ha!’ thought I, * for all 
your swagger, my smart lad, you have a woman's foot, 
and a neat one too.’ On she passed—I followed ; and 
where should she wheel but into this very house! I ran 
up stairs; you were missing, and Hilson busy writing at 
the table. When I came out, whom should I meet in 
the lobby but my friend with the pretty foot! * Pray 
can you inform me which of these apartments belongs to 
Captain Kennedy ?’ says this nondescript, pertly. * Faith, 
and that T can, my young gentleman,’ says I; and open- 
ing the door, I discreetly handed her into your bed-room. 
She seemed for a moment inclined to retreat, but muse 
tering courage, in she went. * You are a friend of Cap- 
tain Kennedy, I presume?” ¢ Tam,’ says T, * his bosom 
friend.” * I have most particular business with him ; 
can you tell where he is, and whether he be engaged ?° 
* As to where he is,’ says I, I have not the slightest 
suspicion 3 and the nature of his present employment is 
best known to himself and a lady who levanted with him 
half an hour ago at the duchess’ ball.’ * A la’y—ha!’ 





surprise 


*“ T saw her cheeks grow red as scarlet. ‘Is your 
friend’s return uncertain?’ * As any thing can be that 
epends, upon « woman's will” Ikuew she was mad 
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jealous, and I determined to give her a dose of it. No- 
thing like it, Frank—don’t be uneasy ; if I have not com- 
pleicly done your business—” 

** 7 fear you liave, indeed,”’ groaned the Captain of 
Grenadiers. 

* © Kennedy, I presume, is a favourite with the fair 
sex ?’ said my gentleman. * That he is,’ says I. * We 
are all kept tolerably busy, but how he finds time for his 
appointments, is a thing that puzzles the regiment.” At 
this moment Sergeant Dwyer’s pretty wife came in with 
some linen. My friend in the fur cap started as if he 
saw aspectre. Poor little soul! she was sobbing bitterly, 
for she had just before parted with her husband. She 
looked so handsome; and her situation, Frank, is, you 
know, what the ;apers call ‘so interesting.” The breavh- 
less eagerness with which the park incognita cyed her 
would have surprised you. Lord, how her colour went 
and came! * May Task a question ?’ and her lips trem- 
bled, and she seemed on the point of fainting. * That 
handsome female—is she Captain Kennedy’s mistress ?’ 

¢* TI pretended to look bothered. * Why, she does 
now and then mend his silk stockings ;’ and I gave her 
a knowing wink. * Heavens! what an mae ! she 
muttered ; ¢ L might have been lost for ever! What a 
profligate !? and she stamped her prety foot passionately 
on the floor, * Hush!’ said [, ina whisper, * who knows, 
but the burgomaster’s wife, that lives next door to the 
Palais de Justice, may be now concealed in the closet.’ 

6 ‘The incognita made me no reply, but took a paper 
from her bosom. Your writing-desk was open: she 
seized a pen, wrote for a few minutes, and sealing the 
paper with aring she wore, she begged I would give you 
the Jetter on your return. I requested her to be seated 
for a moment, and off I ran to see if you had returned. 
Still no one there but Hilson. I flew back to your room, 
determined to detain my lady; but, by St. Patrick, the 
bird was flown! I ran down stairs, ia time to see the 
carriage drive round the corner; and this packet I found 
lying on the stairs, dropped, 1 suppose, by Desdemona, 
in the hurry cf her retreat.” 

* Kennedy leaned his head for a moment against the 
wall. ‘* Mac Dermott,”’ he said, ** you have uniuten- 
tionally ruined me; give me the paper.” 

** Ruined you! Lord help thee, Frank ! little dost 
thou know the sex. There, man, courage; there are the 

















terms of capitulation. Lia! the Highland pipes again ! 
The brigade is marching ; my horse at the door this halt 


hour, and [ chattering about a crack-brained baggage ! 


but blessed Saint Denis ! what a foot she has !"? and Mac 
Dermott hurried from the room. 

* For some minutes after his friend's departure Kennedy 
silently gazed on the little billet. It was the well-known 
writing of his eccentric mistress. ‘The impression of the 
ring now caused a painful re-oilection ; it was a present 
from himself, and Lucy had preserved it. He trembled 
as he unclosed the packet: a ringlet of dark brown hair 
fell from it; it was the same that Lucy had taken from 
him the night they parted. The cliaracters were uneven, 
and scarcely legible, and betrayed the agitation under 
which the letter had been penred. The biilet ran thus: 

** Kennedy, farewell! I loved you; but that is over. 
My heart, God knows, was all your own. 1 plighted you 
my hand, and I came here to redeem the pledge. IL wit- 
nessed your ayostacy at the ball. I heard you offer your 
heart and hand to another ; but E discredited the evidence 
of my senses, and I came here to-night that your own 
lips should alone convince me of your falsehood. You 
were not here; but Aere was a ruined female, a trop!.y of 
your success. You were assent; but your chosen com- 
panion bore honourable testimony to yeur merits, ard 
modestly deferred to the superior profligacy of his friend. 

¢¢ Kennedy, for five years thi. lock of hair rested in 
my bosom; ww, 1 throw it from me with contempt 3 and 
with it, though my hear should break, all creations! cn ofr 
the giver shall perish. Farewcil! “1. 

Vol. 2, pp. 119—122, 

Our readers may safely conclude that Lucy Da- 
Vidson, with aii her cecentrici ies, and with her 
£0,000 to boot, was not One of those females whose 
Ire deainst the man of her choice would outlive the 
onsictics of such a day as that of Waterloo, while 
the thunder of the distant cannon to which her 
loser was exposed was incessantly giving uote of 








the awful business that was doing so near her.— 
They will not be surprised then to find her, without 
waiting tor further explenation of the scenes at 
Brussels, hustening to seek the absent captain of 
grenadiers on the field of batile, and finding aad 
preserving her wounded lover. 

The description of the battle, aud cfthe termina- 
tion more especialiv of that glerious day, may be 
ranked among the best passages in these volumes. 
It breathes of the character of that great struggle 
of the steadiness with which it was maintained, and 
of the spirit that brought io pass the grand cousum- 
maton. From betne calm and collected at the 
commencement, 1t becomes animated and bustling 
We regret that our fimits wid not admit of our ex- 

racting it: as a substitute, we give the foliowing 
description of a combat, taken, we believe, from 
the life, between cavalry and infantry. We could 
well wish that the first hackneved line were else- 
where, 

* While each regiment was covering itsclf with glory, 
the 28:h was desperately engaged : notwithstanding the 
unfavourable ground where the regiment was posted, sure 
rounded by standing corm, which effectually concealed the 
cavaliy until they were nearly in the act of charging, and 
exposed to the fire of a French battery that played with 
grape upon them from the heights above, the 28th regi- 
ment formed their square with the regularity of a parade. 
In vain the Iancers rushed through the deep rye te s 

an entrance by the openings caused by the ca ade. 
As the men fell, the space was coolly but instanily filled 
up. Numbers drepped ; but while the faces of the square 
sensibly decreased, it presented a serried line of bayonets, 
impassable alike to lancer and cuirassicr. 











k 





* Determined to penetrate, the enemy at the saine mo- 
ment rushed upon it from three different sides : two faces 
of the square were charged by the laucers, while the cui- 
rassiers galloped down upon another. It was a trying 
moment. ‘There was a death-like silence; and one voice 
alone, clear and calm, was lieard. It was their colonel, 
who called upon tiem to be * steady.”” On came the 
encmy! the earth shock beneath the horsemen’s fect, 
while on every side of the devoted band the corn bending 
beneath the rush of cavalry, disclosed their numerous as- 
sailants. ‘* Steady! men steady !’?) ‘The lance blades 
nearly met the bayonets of the kneeling front rank. The 
cuirassiers were within a few paces: nota trigyer was 
drawn; but, when the word * Fre s” issued from the 
colonel’s lips, each side poured out its deadly volley, and 
in a moment the leading files of the French lay beture the 
square, as if hurled by a thunderbolt to the earth. The 
assailants, breken and dispersed, galloped off for shelter 
to the tall rye, while a constant stream of musketry from 
the British squire carried death into their retreating 
squadrons.’—Pp. 144—1 1b. 





THE VENETIAN BRACELET. 





The Venetian 
of the Lyre, and other Poens. 
Author of © The Improvisetrice,’ © The Tronba- 
dour,’ and © The Golden Viclet.” 12mo. pp. 307. 

(Second notice. ) ° 
Ix our notice of these poems, last week, we ex- 
pressed with a sincerity which those only who have 
been in the habit of writing criticisms, and who have 
not lost their wish to write them honestly, will ap- 


Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, a Tiistory 


By L.Ed 





preciate, our conviction of the litte advantage which | 
a young author or authoress is likely to derive from j 


the comments even of well meaning reviewers. The 
truth is that the critic learns much more from the 
author than he can ever teach him, and as in our 
old critical hearts, benefits never inspire gratitude 
the more we learn the less we aspire to teach. And 
this may be the cause which prevented us from read- 
ing a more formal lecture to Miss Landon; for we 
feel that we ave rather her pupils than her masters : 
she has taught us some things that we did not under- 
stand before, has given greater clearness to some 
notions that were ruccly sketched in our brain, and 
has convinced us that there may have been but 
vagueness and errois in some opinions which we had 





previously held. A statement wf these lessons will 
be the best criticism, the least dangerous to ourselves, 
the most useful to her, 

That sacred and eternal word, truth, is constantly 
in the mouths of reviewers; we fear it is constantly 
taken in vain. ‘This is true,’ ¢ this is false.’ so we 
have often speken of different poems which came 
under our notice. Did we utter the judgment so- 
lemuly, and after a careful sclf-examination, to sce 
by what standard we regulated our determinations ? 
Is it not possible that we may have sometimes allirm- 
ed something to be true, because we found a coun- 
terpart to it within ourselves, which micht itself be a 
lie? And may we not, on the other hand, have de- 
nicd the presence of truth in some shrine where it 
really dweli, because the image within was se imper- 
fect that we were not able to recognise it?) The sus- 
picion is useful, for it frightens us into striving to be 
honest with ourselves and candid to others, and it is 
Miss Landon’s work which fas suggested it to us.— 
In reading m ny of her os we caught ourselves 
saying instinctively, * There is falsehood here.’ But on 
a second perusal, in a different state of mind, we are 
sure that we might have said, as instinctively, ‘ There 
is truth her Is truth variable then? Is there no 
eternal standard to determine what it is to distinguish 
it from its contrary? Ob yes! and there is ho 
stronger evidence ot its existence than this very p) 
homenon. We could not be sensible of these varia- 
tions, of these fearful contradictions in ourselves, if 
there were not something settled from which we are 
deviating. it is immensely important, therefore, to 
diseover in this, as in every thing else, where we are 
right and where we are wrong, and this we believe a 
person may discover who will steadily and in a spirit 
of strong, humble determination, compare the states 
of feeling which prompt him to utter such opposite 





judgments. 


Now if we have been able in any degree to excr- 
cise this faculty of reflection on ourselves, the answer 
to the question, which habit of mind was right, that 
which induced us to sey £ Miss Landon’s poetry was 
false, or Miss Landon’s poetry was true,’ is neither. 
It is impossible that we could be right iu affirming 
that to be utterly false, which we recognise as express- 
ing something that we have already experienced:— 
But were we in a honest healthy condition when we 
said, ‘this is true,’ meaning thereby ‘ this is exactly 
what we should wish to write ourselves?” our con- 
sciences answer ‘No.’ We were at that time in an 
artificial frame, and we felt this poetry was correct 
because it described that artificial state, in the man- 
ner which, we being in it, thought was exact and 
literal. Unfortunately, however, (and this is a canon 
which we feel as if we had learned from Aliss 
Landon herself. and which with good wiil we an- 
nounce for her benefit and our own.) No one in any 
state of mind except the best is competent to assert whe- 
ther the state of mind he is in is uly described or not. 

This assertion, will to some appear a foolish 
paradox, to others an inane common-place. We ex- 
hort those who hold the first opinion, to ascertain by 
strict self-questioning, whether its truth is not the 
very reason of its contradicting our first loese vague 
impressions : weexhort the second to reflect whether 
the habit of considering it a cemmon-place, may not 
have led them to act as if it were alalsehood ; for on 
this point hinges whatever is most wnportant to the 
individual character in religicus, moral, or poctical 
polemics. ‘Po take one instance: there can be hitle 
doubt that a man in the state of fecling attributed by 
Wordsworth to his ‘Solitary,’ would consider Mian- 
fred, though not an exact, yet a far more expressive 
likeness of him, than that full length portrait in the 
*Exeursion.’  1f, therefore, the * Solitary’ is the best 





jucge of the matter, we should instantly subseribe to 


the opinion of those who say that Lord Byron is a 


greater poet than Wordsworth. Dut is he? Is the 


man ina burning fever the best man to describe a 
burning fever or to understand the description of it? 
We answer fearlessly, that he is not; that he cannot 
be; that it is the grossest confusion of language to 
use phrases which indicate that ke is ; the fretfulness 
and the delirium which in the opinion of every one 
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unfit him to give a sane verdict on any other point, 
cannot confer on him a power cf speaking upon that 
subject respecting which his excitation must needs be 
the greatest. His raving utterances are true indica- 
tions, doubtless, of his condition, but he can go no 
further, he can no more make us enter into his real 
feclings than the groans of a dying man can reveal to 
us the secrets of the invisible world to which he is 
departing. 

‘These observations apply to Miss Landon, rather 
in the way of caution than of reproof. In her pre- 
sent volume she has shewn, as we hinted tn our dast 
I.st number, a disposition to deal with remarkably 
artiicial and corrupt states of fecling, both in men 
and women. We-dare not say that there is trath 
in this part of her book ; we dare not savy it because 
it is that part which seems most trac. The tempta- 
tien to select such subjects is tremendous; for how 
certain is it that when she exbibits some honest, 
earnest, hearty fecling, not merely the weak 
and the vicious will exclaim, ‘Oh, this is sheer 
common-place ;” but even the wise will say, * This 
is all very well, but we have it better in) Milton 
or Wordsworth!” Whereas, where she paints some- 
thing quite unnatural, there is a universal cry from 
the former ¢ How clever is that.” How exactly we 
have felt that while the latter (in the temper which 
induced Goethe to utter his double-minded, dan- 
gerovs, wicked praises of Lord Byron,) are likely 
enough to regard such writings as interesting pieno- 
mena, well worthytheir study, and consequently very 
desirable productions, though they may have been 
the means of confirming evil and falschood in the 
soul ofa brother. But we do entreat Miss Landon, 
by the noble sentiments which are expressed in 
this volume, by the contempt of mob praise which 
she professes, by her reverence for art, by her anx- 
iety to be useful and great, by the love of truth which 
should not be so much implanted in female nature 
asa pat of its very existence, by whatever other 
wijuration is most potent and awtul, to resist and 
scorn this temptation, Hereafter, when she has 
attained such an clevation of a mind, such a po- 
sition on the pedestal of truth, that she can never 
be removed from it, she may and we shall be 


thankful for her labour, help to lay bare some of 


our falsehood and selt-deceptions. Batol! let her 
not begin this task tll she is thoroughly certain that 
they do not possess the faintest charin for ber, till she 
knows certainly that the plainest common-place is 
dearer to her than all that falsehood has most beau- 
tifully intricate, most delicately deceitful! Let us 
exhort one another by plain trath telling, at any 
cost, at any sacrifice, to keep our eves fixed upon 
some high object, by contemplating which, thoush 
we we able at present to sce it but dindy, the 
beam,” which hides it from our view, will in time 
be cleared away throuzh its exceeding brightness, 
and not ull it is quite removed, let us look at those 
motes, the sight of which makes thicker and 
more cloudy our own vision, till at last the whole 
body becomes full of darkness! ‘Those faint 
glimpses which we catch of something better and 
purer than ourselves; of these let us delight to 
speak, though some may laugh at our faacying such 
spots to be worth observing, though some (not so 
much fiom superciliousness, perhaps, as from a 
wish to discourage any sclf-conteoted vanity which 
might hinder us from looking further) may upbraid 
us with being able to see so litte. There is enough 
of present pleasure to make us indifferent to the 
one; intime, let us hope we may see enough to 
render us undeserving of the taunts of tiie other, 
Let us seck truth above all things; aud to be true, 
we must be simple. ; 

The poems which we are most anxious that Miss 
Tandon should reconsider with reference to these ob- 
servations, are the * Venetian Bracelet,’ the ‘IListory 
of the Lyre,’ and nearly ali the poetical portraits, 
with most of the smailer pieces; the ‘ Ancestress’ 
is much freer from exception ; there are passages 
which we quote with a pleasure that we wish we 
could make as intelligible to Miss Landon as, we 
fear, our more severe remarks will be. This is the 
first scene ; 











* BERTRA. 
‘Tt is in this we differ; I would seek 
To blend my very being into thine— 
I’m even jet'ous of thy memory : 
1 wish our childhood had been pass’d together. 
JAROMIR. 
Bertha, sweet Bertha! would to heav'n it had ! 
What would’st thou with a past that knew thee not ? 
BERTITA. 
To make that past my own by contidence, 
By mingled recollections, 1 would fain 
Our childish sorrows had been wept together ; 
Our childish joys had been indulged together ; 
Our childish hopes had been believed together : 
Sut as this cannot be, I speak of them— 
The very speaking does associate us— 
I speak of them, that in those coming years, 
When youthful hours rise up within the mind, 
Like lovely dreams some sudden chance has brought, 
To fill the eyes with long-forgotten tears, 
My image may be with them as of one 
Who held such sympathy with aught of thine. 
JAROMIR. 
Sweetest, no more of this: my youth hath pass’d 
In harsh and rugged warfare, not the scencs 
Of young knights with white plumes, and gallant 
steeds, 
With lady's favour on each burnish'd crest, 
Whose tournaments, in honour of fair dames, 
May furnish tales to suit the maiden’s ear. 
I’ve had no part in such; I only know 
Of war the terrible reality :— 
The long night-watch beneath the driving snow :~ 
The unsoothed pillow, where the strong man lay 
Like a weak child, by weary sickness wora 
Even to weepiis ;—or the ghas:ly dead, 
sy the more ghastly dying, whose last breath 
Pass’d in a prayer for water—but in vain,— 
O*er them their cager comrades hurry on 
To slaughter others. How thy cheek is blanch'd ! 
I truly said these were no tales for thee. 
Come, take thy lute, and sing just one sweet song 
To fi!l my sleep with music. 
BERTHA. 
Then good night. 
[ have so much to say to my old nurse, — 
This is her annual visit, and she waits 
Within my chamber,—so one only song. 
My lute is tuncless with this damp night air. 
Like to our own glad spirits, its fine chords 
Are sooa relax’d. 





o 


JAROMIR, 
Then sing, love, with the wind, 

The plaining wind, and let that be thy lute. 

BERTHA. 
Tow wildly round our ancient battlements 
The air-notes murmur! Blent with such a wind 
1 heard the song which shall be ours to-night. 
She had a strange sweet voice, the maid who sang, 
But early death was pale upon her cheek ; 
And she had melancholy thoughts, that gave 
Their sadness to her speech : she sat apart 
From all her young companions, in the shade 
Of an old tree—a gloomy tree, whose boughs 
Hung o’er her as a pall : —’twas omen-like, 
For she died young,—of gradual decay, 
As if the heart consumed itself. None knew 
If she had loved ; but alway did her song 
Dwell on love’s sorrows. 


Sleep, heart of mine,— 
Why should love awake thee ? 
Like yon closed rosebud, 

To thy rest betake thee. 


Sleep, heart of mine,— 
Wherefore art thou beating ? 

Do dreams stir thy slumbers, 

Vainest hopes repeating ? 


Sleep, heart of mine, 

Sleep thou without dreaming : 
Love, the beguiler, 
Wiareth such false seeming. 





Sleep, heart of mine ; 
But if on thy slumbers 
Breathe one faint murmur 
Of his charm’d number: ; 


Waken, heart of mine, 
From such dangerous sleeping ; 
Love's haunted visions 
Ever end in weeping. 
But now no more of song. I will not lose 
Another legend of ny nurse’s store. 
A whole year must have added to her list 
Of ghastly murders, spiritual visitings : 
At least, °t will make the ancient ones seem new. 
JAROMIR. 
And you will listen like a frighted child. 
I think I see you ;—when the turret clock 
Has toll’d the night hour heavily ; the hearth 
Has only flickering embers, which send forth 
Gicams of distoriing light; the untrimm’d lamp 
Exaggcrates the shadows, till they seem 
Fiung by no human shape; the hollow voice 
Of that old crone, the only living sound ; 
Her face, on which mortality has writ 
Its closing, with the wan and bony hand, 
Raised like a spectre’s—and yourself the while, 
Cold from the midnight chill, and white with fear, 
Your large blue eyes darker and larger grown 
With terror’s chain’d attention, and your breath 
Suppress‘d for very earnestness. Weil, love, 
Good night ; and if our haunted air be fill’d 
With Spirits, may they watch o’er thce like Love! 
BERTHA. 
Good night, good night !—the kind Madonna shed 
Iler blessings o'er thee ! 
[Evit Janomin. 
*Tis his last footfall,—I can catch no more. 
Methinks he pass’d too quickly. Had I left 
Tlis room, I shou!d have counted every step,—~ 
Have lingei’d on the threshol; but he went 
Rapidly, cere’e-sly. Now out cn this, 
The ve-y folly of a lovirg heart! 
O Jaromir! it is a fearful thing 
To ‘ove as I love thee; to feel the world— 
The bright, the beautiful, joy-giving world— 
A blank without thee. Never more to me 
Can hope, joy, fear wear different scemings. 
I have no hope that does not dream for thee ; 
I have no joy that is not shared by thee ; 
I have no fear that does not dread for thee. 
All that I once took pleasure in,—my lute 
Is only sweet when it repeats thy name 5 
My flowers I only gather them for thee ; 
The book drops listless down, I cannot read, 
Unless it is to thee ; my lonely hours 
Are spent in shaping forth our future lives 
After my own romantic fantasies. 
He is the star round which my thoughts revolve 
Like satellites. My father, can it be 
That thine, the unceasing love of many years, 
Doth not so fill my heart as this strange guest ? 
I loved thee once so wholly,—now methinks 
I love thee for that thou lovest Jaromir. 
—It is the lamp gone out,—that dreams like these 
Should be by darkness broken! I am grown 
So superstitious in my fears and hopes, 
As if I thought that all things must take part 
In my great love.—Alas, my poor old nurse, 
How she has waited ! [£vit Berta.’ 
Pp. 119—120. 
We quote one of the portraits, as well for tlc 
sake of its agreeable versification, as that we m 
utter our protest against its spirit. We know tic 
young man she speiks of well, and we do assure her, 
that instead of being told, as he is in these lin: - 
that he is a nice, dear, naughty man, so clever, a: 
nobody's enemy but bis own ; what he wants to be 
told, and that in no soft, sweet, silvery, female 
tones, not on roseate paper, in delicate horizontal 
lines, but in a rough masculine voice, speaking 
plain hard English, ‘Sir, you were a coxcomb st 
school; you were a coxcomb at College; yeu are a 


Now 





coxcomy now. You know that yeu want to pass 
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with the reputation of a good heart; give me leave 
to tell you, you have none. You wish to be thought 
aman of prodigious talent; there are a hundred 
plodders, Sir, mere plodders, who have ten-theu- 
sand-fold your ability: you know, Sir, that you are 
always intriguing for reputation by the lowest, 
meanest artifices; and yet you have the audacity 
to call yourself an honest man, Sir; you are fond 
of writing confessions of your sins to ladies, Sir, 
and you know that you do se in order that they 
may say, Well, he dves not conceal his faults, 
however,” and so you muy earn credit for the sio 
cerity of which you know there is not one particle 
in your whole composition. Lastly, Sir, you are 
always saying, *€ 1 do not profess goodness.” At 
any rate, Tam not a hypocrite, while you know in 
your conscience, that you are one of the greatest 
hypocrites in God’s earth, And now, Sir, you may 
endeavour with what appetite you may, to read 
Miss Landon’s verses:’ 


* His hand is on the snowy sail, 
His step is on the prow, 
And back the cold night-winds have flung 
The dark cur!s from his brow ; 
That brow to which his native heaven 
A something of itself has given. 


© But all too mix’d with earthly stain, 
The nameless shadowy care, 
Which tells, that though Heaven gave it birth, 
Its home has not been there ; 
And bere, the earth and heaven seem blent 
In one discordant element. 


© Tt wears our nature’s nobler part ; 
That spirit which doth spurn 
The weary bondage of our world, 
And show what man can earn ; 
Where, led by honourable pride, 
Hero and sage are deified ;— 


* Those high imaginings which make 
The glory which they hope ; 
Fine-wrought aspirings, lofty aims, 
Which have in youth such scope ; 
Like tides which, haunted by the moon, 
Rise but, alas! to fall too soon. 


© Vain are these dreams, and vain these hopes ; 
And yet "tis these give birth 
To each high purpose, generous deed, 
‘That sanctifies our earth. 
He who hath highest aim in view, 
Must dream at first what he will do. 


*Upon that youthful brow are traced 
High impulses like these ; 
But all too purposeless, like gales 
That wander o’er the seas ; 
Not winds that bear the vessel on, 
Fix’d to one point, and only one. 


* And meaner workings have deforin’d 
His natural noble mind ; 
Those wretched aims which waste the ore 
For happier use design’d. 
An petty wishes, idle praise, 
Destroy the hopes of better days. 


* And hath no earlier vision taught 
A more exalted creed ? 
Alas! that such a mind should waste 
Its powers away, to feed 
That wretched vanity which clings 
To life’s debasing, paltry things. 
* The worthlessness of common praise, 
The dry rot of the mind, 
By which its temple secretly 
But fast is undermined. 
Alas! the praise given to the ear 
Ne’er was nor e’er can be sincere— 
* And does but waste away the mind 
On which it preys :—in vain 
Would they in whom its poison lurks 
A worthier state attain, 
Indifference, proud, immortal aim, 
Had, aye, the demigods of fame. 


* The dew of night falls cold around, 
Yet can it not allay 
The fever burning on thy cheek, 
That eats thy life away 5 
For thou dost know thy birthright sold 
For even Jess than his of old. 


© Thou know’st what thou hast powcr to be, 
Thou know’st, too, what thou art ; 
And heavily does discontent 
Sit rankling at thy heart ; 
And thou dost mask thy grief the while 
With scornful snecr and bitter smile. 


* But yet thou art too indolent 
From such weak bonds to free 
Thy better self, and urge thy strength 
To be what thou might’st be ; 
Thou dost repent the past, and blame, 
And yet thy future is the same. 


* Ay, leave thy rudder to the wave, 
Thy sail upon the wind, 
Leave them to chance, and they will be 
Fit likeness of thy mind: 
Unguided sail, unmaster’d prow, 
Are only emblems ;—W bat art thou ?” 
Pp. 182—188. 





TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 





Travels in the Interior of’ Mexico, in 1825, 1826, 
1827, and 1828. By Lieut. R. W. HW. Hardy, 
RN. Svo. pp. 554. Colburn and Beutley 
London, 1829. 


Tue author of this book went out to Mexico in 
the year 1825, as commissioner to a company which 
we presume may be classed among the bubble asso- 
ciations of that fatal period, ‘ Tie General Pearl and 
Coral Fishery Association of London.’ Le acted as 
an able diplomatist, so at least we conclude from his 
‘ Travels,’ in prevailing with the Mexican govern- 
ment to grant certain privileges to the company he 
represented, which privileges, however, it afterwards 
turned out, were perfectly nugatory, inasmuch as to 
the writs issued to se‘ze, have, and take, Xc. the 
returns On every attempt at execution were invariably 
nulla bona. In short there were no pearls worth 
having to be found. 


The zeal of our author, however, to assure himself 
of the fact, and to render himself independent of the 
representations of others was highly praiseworthy, 
and the history of the process of learning to dive 
which he underwent with this laudable view is al- 
most the only novel, and certainly the most instruc- 
tive passage in his book. Our readers may perhaps 
be amused with it, and the author, we hope, will not 
complain of us for extracting it: 

‘If it be difficult to learn to swim, it 1s infinitely more 
soto dive. In my first attempts I could only descend 
about six feet, and was immediately obliged to rise again 
to the surface, but by degrecs I got down to three or four 
fathoms; at which depth the pressure ef the water upon 
the ears is so great, that I can only compare it to a sharp- 
pointed iron instrument being violently forced into that 
My stay under water, therefore, at this depth 
was extremely short; but as I had been assured, that so 
soon as the ears should burst, as it is technically called by 
the divers, there would be no diiticulty in descending to 
any depth; and wishing to become an accomplished diver, 
I determined to brave the excessive pain, till the bursting 
should, as it were, liberate me from a kind of cord which 
limited my range downwards, in the same way that the 
ropes of a balloon confine the progress of that machine 
upwards. 

* Accordingly, taking a leap from the bows of the boat, 
full of hope and resolution, with my fingers knit toge- 
ther over my head, the elbows straight, and keeping mv- 
self steadily in the inverse order of nature, namely, with 
piny feet perpendicularly upwards, the impetus carried 
me down about four fathoms, when it became necessary 
to assist the descent by means of the hands and legs; but, 
alas! who can count upon the tirmness of his resolution ? 
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The change of temperature from warm to cold is most 
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sensibly felt. Every fathom fills the imagination with 
some new idea of the dangerous folly of penetrating far- 
ther into the silent dominions of reckless monsters, where 
the skulls of the dead make perpetual grimaces, and the 
yawning jaws of sharks and tintereros, or the death-em- 
brace of the mania, lic ia wait for us. These impressions 
were augmented by the impossibility of the vision pene- 
trating the twilight by which I was surrounded, together 
with the excruciating pain that I felt in my ears and eyes; 
in short, my mind Leing assailed by a thcusand incom. 
prebensible images, I ceased striking with my hands and 
legs; I felt myself receding from the bottom ; the de- 
lightfvl thought of once more beholding the blue heavens 
above me got the betier of every other reflection ; 1 invo- 
luntarily changed the position of my body, and, in the 
next instant, found myself once more on the surrace. 
How did my bosom inflate with the rapid inspira:ions of 
my natural atmosphere, and a sensation of indescribabie 
pleasure spread over every part of the body, as though 
the spirit was rejoicing at its liberation from its watery 
peril. 

* In fact, it was anew sensation whieh I cannot de. 
scribe. I did not suffer it, however, to be of long dura- 
tion,—once more I essayed with a more fixed determina- 
tion. Again I felt myself gliding through the slippery 
water, which, from its density, gave one the idea of 
swimming through a thick jelly ; again I experienced the 
same change of temperature in the water as I descended ; 
and again the agonizing sensation in my ears and eycs 
made me waver. But now, reason and resolution urged 
me on, although every instant the pain increased as I de- 
scended 3 and at the depth of six or seven fathoms, I felt 
a sensation in my cars like that produced by the explesion 
of a gun; atthe same moment I lost all sense cf pain, 
and afterwards reached the bottom, which I explored 
with a facility which I had thought unattainable. Uns 
fortunately, I met wih no oysters to repay me for my 
perseverance; and as I found myself exhausted for want 
of air, I scized hold of a stone to prove that I had reached 
the bottom at cigkt fathoms water, and rese to the top 
with a triumph as great as if 1 had obtained a treasure. 

* T no sooner found myself on the surface than I be- 
came sensible of what had happened to my ears, eyes, 
and mouth ; I was literally bleeding from each of these, 
though wholly unconscious of it. But now was the 
greatest danger in diving, as the sharks, mantas, and tin- 
tereros, have an astonishingly quick scent for blood. 
However, I was too much pleased with my suecess to at- 
tend to the advice of the diver, and I continued the prac. 
tice till I had collected a considerable number of shells, 
out of which I heped to reap a rich harvest. But al- 
though constancy has a great deal to do with success, it 
will not command it! Six very small pearls were all 
that the large number of shells produced, although many 
of the oysters were large, and evidently of considerable 
age; but, like myself, they were ** quite old enough to 
be better.” 

* The oyster sccures itself so firmly to the recks by its 
beard, that it requires no little force to tear it away 3 and 
as its external surfoce is full ef sharp points, the hands 
are soon severely cut by them. The effect of the buoy- 
ancy of the water is a!so curious. At the depth of seven 
or eight fathoms, it requires exertion to keep down ; and 
if you then attempt to lay hold on a rock with the hands, 
you find yourself as it were suspended, so that it you let 
go your hold you will immediately trontle upwards! 
remember, the first oyster I ever met with was at the 
depth of four fathoms only ; my head was almost touch. 
ing it; and forgetting, in my pleasure, to strike out with 
my legs, as I stretched forward my hand to catch hold of 
the prize, to my astonishment the oyster slipped from my 
grasp. and I found mysclf nearly at the surface of the 
water the next instant, so that I had all my labour for 
nothing. 

* So tirmly does the oyster fix himself to the rock, that, 
in order to tear him away, it is necessary to get ** a pur- 
chase’? upon him, by placing the feet on the bottom. 
The excessive difficulty of doing this is incredible: it 
requires the muscular strength of the whole body to over- 
come the resistance of the water’s buoyancy. I have no 








doubt that, by means of its long beard, the oyster has the 
power of loco-motion, and that it changes its situation 
according to its pleasure or convenience. 

* One principal object of inquiry, however, was obe 
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tained; namely, the true situation of the she'ls under 
water. I found that I had been in a complete error in 
siyposing them foruwed in beds; that is, in heaps, as the 
word bed would seem to ind > y 





ih this impression 
I left England, and continued in it till I had now con- 
vinced myself. by actual investigation, of the crror into 
which ] had been led by every body with whom I had 
conversed on the subject. Indeed, a moment's .eflection 
would have pointed out the impossibil’ty of the oysters 
being piled in heaps tozether in this gulf. This fish al- 
ways seeks for tranquillity, which it could never fing 








situations exposed to currents, and motion oceasio: ; 
the undulations of the water. l always found them in 
sheltered bays, the bottoms of which were covered with 
laryre rocks.’—P p. 259—255. 

The practice, it seems, is not free from danger : 

*T am convinced that there is no stimulant so great as 
hope. Under its influence, the diver is insensible to dan- 
ger, although he see himself surrounded by sharks of 
prodigious magniiude. Armed with his short siick, he 
considers the invasion of so formidable an enemy's do- 
mains as unworthy of a moment's hesitation. Anxious 
to grasp the prize, he pays little regard to the price of its 
attainment, which he no sooner possesses, than he is 
ready to fight the stoutest of the finny race. I have 
myself descended, when the horizon was filled with the 
projecting fins of sharks rising above the surface of the 
water; and alihough armed only in the way I have de- 
scribed, I thought myself perfect'y secure from molesta- 
tion ; notwithstanding they were swimming round me in 
all direciions, at not a greater distance than a few fathoms, 
I continued my pursuits with the ereatest seng-froid. I 
should no more be capable, in my cool moments of re- 
flection, of braving this inconceivably horrible danger, 
where I might have been mangled and torn to pieces by 
one of these implacable monsters, than of entering the 
tiger’s den before his breakfast, at Exeter "Change.’— 
Pp. 256, 257. 

We extiact Lieut. Hardy’s description of turtle 
fishing : 

* Bruja’s Bay is of considerable extent, and there are 
froin five to three fathoms water close to Arneld’s Island, 
in the neighbourhood of which the Indians catch abun- 
dance of turtle in a singular manner. I have already 
described their canoes, which in Spanish are called 
* balsas." An Indian paddles himself from the shore 
on one of these by means of a long elastic pole of about 
twelve or fourteen feet in length, the wood of which is 
the root of a thorn called Mesquite, growing near the 
coast; aud although the branches of this tree are ex- 
tremely briitle, the underground roois are as pliable as 
whalebone, and nearly as dark in colour. At one end of 
this pole there is a hole an inch deep, into which is in- 
serted another bit of wood, in shape like an acorn, having 
a square bit of iron four inches long fastened to it: the 
other end of the iron being pointed. Both the ball and 
cup are first moisiened, aid then tightly inserted one 

fithin the other. Fasiened to che icon is a cord of very 
considerable length, which is brought up along the pole, 
aud both are held in the left hand of the Indian. So se- 
curely is the nail thus fixed in the pole, that although the 
latter is used as a paddle, it does not fall out. 

*A turle is a very lethargic animal, and may fre- 
quently be surprised in iis watery slumbers. The balsa 
is placed nearly perpendicularly over one of these unsus- 
pecting sleepers, when the fisherman sefdy sliding the 
pole through the water in the direction of the animal, ti 
withia a foot or two of it, he suddenly plunges the iron 
into its back. No sooner does the creature fecl itself 
transfixed than it swims hastily forward, and endeavours 
to liberate itself. The slightest motion of the turtle dis- 
pieces the iron point from the long pole, which would 
otherwise be inevitably broken, ard the turtle would as 
certainly be lost: but in the manner here described, it is 
held by the cord fastened on to the iron which has pene- 
trated its back, till after it has sufficiently exhausted its 
strength it is hoisted on board the canoe by the fisher- 
maa, who proceeds to the shore in order to dispose of his 
pre. 

‘it is difficult to distinguish between the turtle and the 
tortoise while yet under water. The only difference is, 
that the latter is a little blacker; but they are not very 
abundant.’—Pp,. 296—297, 
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The account of that intercourse with a party of 
Axus Indtans, and of the supposed dangers from 
the visits of this unibe, while aground for eight days, 
atthe betram of the Gulph of California, is not 
without interest, although the reader will find it det. 
ficult to divest himself of the doubt that his covn- 
tryman may have puta wroag construction on the 
intentions of his formidable visitors. 

The folowing description of the mode in use among 
the Opatas, a wartke tribe ef natives, of celcbrat- 
ing the commencement of the year, is Hustretive of 
the maaners of the indtmeenous inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, and will probaily be new to many of our 
readers, 

*On the first day of the year, a certain number of 
highly adoined damse!s dance in a circle round a pole of 
about twelve feet high. To the top of the pole ave tas- 
tened as many long strips of different colours as there 
are ladies, each of whom hi 'ds one of them in her hand. 
Half the number of females dance to the right, the other 
half to the left, passing each other right and left alter. 
nately, so that in a certain number of revolutions the pole 
is completely covercd with a variegated platting which 
most ingen‘ously conceals the wood and presents a parti- 
cularly pretty appearence. The party walks io the tune 
of a song composed in honour of the occasion. The poet 
conside s the seasons of the year as dancing with great 
harmony and regularity, and he represents them as con. 
trociing and expanding their influence. Thus when the 
pole is entirely eucircled with the platwork, the dancers 
ire thea confined within se narrow a circle, that their 
charms can scarcely be scen, and the seasons are therefore 
said to be wound up. But as the damsels proceed to 
vndance the platting, the circle widens, their beauty and 
graceful figures delight the beholders, and the s..sons 
are said to expand and extend their influence o.er the 
whole globe !"—Pp. 441, 442. 

The volume, kad it been confined to about a 
third of its actual balk, might have been reudered 
an interesting publication, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. DODDRIDGE, 





The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, 
D.D. ve. Edited from the original MSS. by ais 
Great Grandson, John Doddridze Hampheeys, Eyq. 
2 vols, 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. London, 
1829. 

(Second N 





tice.) 

We took occasion in our last number to give con- 
siderable praise to Dr. Do ldridge for his very re- 
spectable talents and bighly amiadle disposiiion. 
Liis writ'ngs and mind are, howeve-, far from being 
useful models; and it might be right to explo‘a at 
some lenvh why they are noi so, if our age were a 
all likely to imitaie, fom a mere Jove of imating 
those imperfections and errors of another to which 
it has in tiself no nviural tendency: theve is, indeed, 
ove great defect in De. Doddridge which exisis 
equally in aliwost every one, and which is only not 
worth being dwelt upon in his case, because it is no 
whit mo e observable in him than ‘a nine-tenths of 
his contemporaries and svecesso*s, an incapacity, 
namely, for refleciions on his own mind; we have 
selected as a specimen of his more serious and ear- 
nest thinking, a Jeter in which prudence, good 
sense, and good feeling are much more remarkable 
than any peculiar activity or depth of individual 
consciousness : 

‘TO MR. JOHN MASSEY. 
* Dear Sir, Nov. 20, 1726. 

*T heartily thank you and am exceedingly obliged to 
you for so speedy an answer to my last, and for the pains 
you have taken in transcribing the valuahle memoir of 
your late brother. I read it with incomparable pleasure 
as being, not only the undoub’ed evidence of the grace 





of God in his own heart, but as the probable means of | 


awakening religious impressions in oihers, who, when 
they review it, will necessarily form a most delightful 
idea of the excellent friend whom we have lost. Let it 
be our care to improve it as an additional engagement, 
most diligently to cultivate those gracious dispositivns 


which appear so amiable in him, that so we may be pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of his society in that state of 
supreme ‘elic’iy where he shines in new beauties of cha- 
racier, far superior to those which ihe most intimate, or 
the most ardent of his frie 
blessed our lower world, 








ts, could discover white he 


* You urge me io send you some ¢ rections upon the 
management of your studies. It ar; 
sity of soul, to desire knowlede, a 
humility to st 





a true pene. 
doa great deal of 
ippose that Lam capable of giving you any 





assistance in its pursuit. 
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T might very justly excuse mys 
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fry Own incapacily to sug 
gest any thing which a person of so much good scnse, 
and so large an acquaintance with books and things, w.ll 
not easily meet with, to much greater advantage in read- 
ing or contemplation. But, lest you should think this 
only a civil way of declining the trouble of writing, [ 
will offer such plain hints as occur to my thoughts at 
present, for I had rather of the two, that you should 
censure my weakness, or if you please my vanity, in so 
ieadily yiclding to your request, than that you should 
suspect me of an unwillingness to sive it. Nay, I will 
honestly confess, that [I have a little self-interest in the 
affuir, as L hope to receive some considerable advantage 
by submitting my thoughts to your examination and cor- 
rection. I beg, thereiore, that you will send me your 
free sentiments upon every pyriicular, so that if a friend, 
who really needs assisianee, should ask my advice here- 
after, I may suppress what Mr. Massey condemns, and 
propose the rest with the greater conlidence when it has 
passed the approbation of so judicious a evitic. 

* Lam going to open a magnificent palace, of which T 
myself have as yet taken but a transient survey, without 
visiting half the apariments, or examining half the cu- 
riosities contained in either. But when I cousider how 
rich the furnitue is, and how exquisite a relish you have 
for the entertainment it eontains, methinks I am afraid 
you should grow too fond of it, and therefore, sir, I must 
earnesily entreat you to endeavour to bring your studies 
under sich regulations as that they may not be injurious 
to your health, your business, or your devotion. 

* I donot apprehend your constitution to be athletic, 
and if you should bear hard upon it by too close an atten. 
tion to books, the consequence would probably be, that, 
as soon as you had begun to adjust your ideas, and to fix 
your schemes for your future employment of life, you 
would find yourself incapable of prosecuting them, and 
must languish away the remainder of your days in an 
absence from your books, when a small acquaintance with 
them had made you sensible of their external char.ns, 
and perhaps allured you to expect a great deal more sa« 
tisfaction in them than you would ever in fact have found. 
I may add, that by impairing your health you would be- 
come, in a great measure, unfit for that other sphere of 
life ia which Providence has placed you. 

* Let us remember, my dear and prudent friend, that 
we are to place our point of life, not in an attempt to 
know cr do every thing, which will certainly be as un- 
successful as it is extravagant, but in acareto do that 
well, which Providence has assigned us in our peculiar 
sptere. As I ama minister, L could not answer it to 
God or my own conscience, if 1 were to spend a great 
deal of time in studying the depths of the law, or in the 
more entertaining, though less useful pursuit of a nice 
criticism of classical writers. I would not entirely bea 
stranger to these things, and there are twenty others [ 
would just look into, although each of them alone, or 
indeed any single branch of either, might be the em- 
ployment of a much longer life than I can imagine Pro- 
vidence has assigned to me, and should I suffer my few 
sheep in the wilderness to go astray, in an ignorance of 
their Bible, and in a stupid neglect of their eternal salva. 
tion, while I was too busy “to reclaim them—God would 
call it but laborious idleness, and I must give up my ac. 
count with shame and confusion. 

* The thought, my friend, may be applied with a very 
little variation to you. Itis in the capacity of a trades. 
man that you are to serve your family and country, and 
in them, your God; and, therefore, although I would 
not have so fine a genius discouraged from entertaining 
itself with the refined pleasures of a stucent, yet it would 
be imprudence towards yonrself, and an injury to the 
world, to spend so much time in your closet as to neglect 
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yonr warehouse, and to be so taken up with volumes of 
philosophy, history, poetry, or divinity, as to forget to 
look into your ledger. Above all, sir, let it be your con- 
Stunt concera that study mzy not interfere with devotion, 
nor engross that valuxble time which should be conse. 
crated to the immediate service of your God !—God is 
the father of our.spirits, and it is upon His sacred in- 
fluence that thry depend for an improvement in know- 
ledge as well as in holiness. Now if we are abandoned 
by Him, cur genius will flag, and all our thoughts be- 
come languid and confused, and it will be in vain that 
we seck the assistance of books, for when He ceases to 
act by them, the most sprightly writers will appear dull, 
the most perspicuous obscure, and the most judicious 
trifling 3 whereas, if we entertain a continual regard to 
Ilim in the constant exercise of lively devotion, we sha!l 
engage His assistance and blessing in our studies, and 
then our success will quickly appear to ourselves and to 
others ; the most difficult task will be easy, and we shall 
dispatch more in an hour, than we could otherwise have 
done in a day. 





* But what is still more desirable, when we are con- 
versing with God, we are preparing for that world of 
light where our capacity will be most gloriously improved ; 
where we shall be surrounded by the wisest and best so- 
ciety, who will be opening daily new scenes of knowledge, 
and where God will reveal fresh objects by a mere direct 
influence upon our spirits than any which we have hitherto 
known in our brightest or serenest moments. Let us be 
diligent and zealous in the service of our God, and we 
shall be excellent scholars a tiou and yea's hence! while 
those who have made the greatest improvement in human 
knowledge, while they have lived in the neglect of God, 
are forgotten, or rather, are consigned to the gloom of 
everlasting darkness. Let us remember that by every 
hour which we unduly take from God, to give to cur 
books, we forfeit some degree of future happiness, which 
might have been the reward of that hour had we spent it 
aright. And when we consider that knowledge is a part 
of the happiness of heaven, we shall certainly find that, 
in the long run, we jlose a great deal more than we gain 
by such sacrilegious encroachments, even though our 
studies should succeed much more prosperously than we 
have reason to expect.’"—Pp. 201—205. 


That our readers may leave off with a gayer im- 
pression of the good doctor than our last extract 
would supply, we will add the following gallant 
epistle: 

‘TO A YOUNG LADY VISITING AT MR. HORSE- 
MAN'S. 

© I know you expect I should send you some news, and 
am sure that if we were together in the parlour, the first 
Gucstion you would ask me would relate to the ladies. 
In a general way, my female friends are all well; as to 
porticulars, we are going to lose Mrs. Wright, and as for 
the little bawling brat that used to read me so many cur- 
tain lectures from the neighbouring cha:nber, it is going 
into the garret, where I heartily wish it more tranquil 
repose. 

*A mention of my mistress would naturally lead me 
into a long digression, but I will endcayour to guard 
ninst that excess. 1 have been to wait upon her since 
IT came here; I left her, indeed, but yesterday morning. 
You are now laughing at me fer having bee cau 
aeain, but [ must entreat you to pity the common infr. 
nity of human nature, though you have so smali a share 
of it yourself. 

* J own I felt a fond kind of fluttering about my heart, 
which T must in charity suppose that your sex know no- 
thing of, as you can never sce creatures more amiable 
than your cives. But, after all, I stoed my ground very 
courageously and mace ro new advance! I]t was the visitof 
z friend and nut of a lovers and, as foras [ can judge, did 
neither gcod nor harm. I saw so many charms in her per- 
son and behaviour as sceured me from being ashamed that I 
loved her once, and prevented me from despairing, in an 








assurance that I should never dete upon her again; but if 


you would inquire into the event of the affair, I must an- 
swer in the words ofa celebrated philosophcr, who said 
of his own knowledge in general, ** all I know is, that 
I know nothing.” One observation, however, I have 
made, but no very new discovery, which is, that if lovers 
must part—it is best for them to part at once, and reso- 





lutely to keep their distance. Thus, if were under an 
unhappy necessity of losing a limb, one would rather 
choose to have it taken off immediately, by a few bold 
and vigorous strokes, than to suffer for an hour under the 
knife and the saw. 

‘And now, were it decent to turn a letter into a ser- 
mon, [ should immediately break out into a passionate 
declamation against excessive and ungoverned love, that 
obvious trifler, for which the exrpcricnced Solomon had 
such a contempt that he would not so much as give it a 
place in his catalogue of specious vanities. It is with 
indignation that I think how much it distresses and un- 
settles the soul, and shackles it in those noble pursuits for 
which God intended it when he gave it the faculties of a 
rational nature. ‘Tvo well do I know that it is the nurse 
as well as the daughter of idleness, and that it throws the 
mind into a stupid lethargy, in which it forgets its busi- 
ness and its God, for the sake of some fading idol, which 
it has dressed up in all the chimerical charms which a 
liberal imagination can bestow and dote upon—without 
considering that it is a creature of its own unreal nature, 
and only called by the name ef something really existing. 
Yet this will be the objcct of its rapturous contemplation, 
its eager hopes, and its anxious fears, and that while 
God, and the all-important concerns of a future world are 
either entirely disregarded, or speedily dismissed, after a 
short and hasty reflection. 

* A very grave complaint, you will say, but a very im- 
pertinent one, in which you are not at all concerned ! 
Not so immediately, I believe, as the fond creature who 
makes it; and yet pardon me, lady, if I say that your 
family are not entirely uncoucerned. You have among 
you, indeed, some such impregnable hearts that [ never 
yet heard of any one who could so much as make an im- 
pression upon them ; but, though I have no fear that any 
of you should be disquieted with this extravagant pas- 
sion, I own that 1 fear for many of my own sex, whom 
you may inspire, or, to speak more properly, may possess 
with it. ‘Lo deal plainly with yon,—I am afraid that the 
three oldest among you have been doing mischicf in the 
world,—and Iam afraid the fourth is preparing herself 
for some desperate execution! It is happy for me that I 
am placed so far below you and move at so great a dis- 
tance that I can flatter myself with no presumptuous 
hopes, and so have very little to fear from you. I there- 
fore speak as a disinterested person; but yet, out of a 
regard to the public good, I must tell you that I look 
uyon an agreeable woman, while she continucs unnar- 
ried, as one of the most mischievous creatures in nature ! 
I therefore advise you, and others of your description, to 
shorten the years of tyranny and devastation, and to dis- 
pose of yourselves for life with all convenient speed: and, 
in the mean time, either to shun familiar converse with 
the men, or to conceal some of your charms in common 
charity. 

* Methinks a fine lady should in pity lay aside that air 
of superior address which makes her zppear to such fatal 
advantage. She should sometimes suppress a bright 
thought and curious sentiment, that she may spere a 
least the wiser part of mankind, and not seduce reason 
and good sense to betray their master, and become accom- 
plices in their own destruction ; er if the thought must be 
Gisclosed, she should at least endeavour to temper its 
spiendour with some expression less beautiful and less 
appropriate than what she would naturally use. 

* T know thet you are laughing at this sage admoni- 
tien; but really I write it with a great deal of gravity, 
and £ recommend it again to yeur aitentive perusal. It 
inculeates an important branch of morality, which most 
of your sex are so far {rem cultivating, that you do not 


somuch as think of it; may, on the contrary. instead of 


this cautious and generous care to conceal your perfections 
of body or of mind, you rather choose to inercase their 
influence. The veil is grown out of fashion among you, 
and you now study what ornamental dress may best dis- 
cover as much as modesty will permit, and set off every 
charm with the irresistible force of fashion. 
your looks were not sufficiently mischievous, you call in 
your voice to your assistance! Nay, you are so extiava- 
gant in your cruelty that yon talk sense and wit !—al- 
theugh you know that to the generality of us poor inno- 
cenis, sighs and melodious monosyllables would be abun- 
cantly sufficient. Yetin this way you proceed with no 
imaginable purpose, but to amaze and subdue us; at 


And, as if 








least you never erdeaveur to use your conquest to any 
other advantage than as a sacrifice to your vanity, which 
is just as wise as if one should give a man a stab—only 
that he might admire the exquisite keenness of the dag- 
ger !’—Vol. 2, pp. 173—177. 
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The Tris; a Literary and Religions Offering : edited 
by the Rev. T. Dale, Mid. pp. 332. Low, 
1830. 

As we have already noticed the illustrations to 
this work, our present task is a short one. The 
only part of these annuals in which are required any 
positive merits, are the engravings and the binding: 
if the compositions which accompany them are only 
free from positive defects, the purchaser is bound 
to he satistied. It might be in the power even of 
this ephemeral literature to work considerable mis- 
chief: tor to this end, as we have frequently before 
argued, feebleness is often more eilectual than ta- 
lent. But it is hardly within its capacity to accom- 
plish any direct good; at any rate, whatever is 
accomplished mu-t Le considered supererogatory, 
Yo special approbation en the score of these me- 
ritorious and unexpected works, we can scarcely 
aflirm that * The Irs’ is entitled, Lut it is exem- 
plarily innocent of those offences which have dis- 
graced its cotemporaries in former years, if not in 
the present. Nay, when we reckon under titis head 
a perfect freedom tiém affectation, we doubt wlie- 
ther sume of our readers may not accuse us of in- 
justice in ranking emeny negative exccllencies what 
they will rather esteem a high virtue. Oa this 
point we will not dispute with them, but will at 
once proceed to specify the contents. 

The chief peculiarity of the volume are eight 
poetical illustrations from the pen of the editor. 
These are of various merit, the lowest being nowise 
discreditable to Mr. Dale, and the bighest touching 
as nearly upon the linits of real poetry, as his ‘Wie 
dow of Nain and Outlaw of Taurus.’ 





The following are not unfavourable specimens : 
‘THE SAVIOUR AS A CHILD WITH FLOWERS. 
* Blest age of innocence aud truth, 

Of open heart as open brow ; 

When thoughts are free and words are socth :— 

Ere the warm blood of wilder youth 

Flows through the veins, and in the eye 

Glows with unquiet brilliancy— 

Chiidhoed, how fair art thou! 

Fair even in the sons of earth ; 

But thou wert fairest when the Saviour smiled, 

When fe of virgin birth 

Stooped to the semblance of an earth-born child. 


* And did he spend the vacant hour 

Chiid-like, in ranging plain and wood ? 

And cid he seek the shadowy bower, 
ive, twine the susimer flower, 
While, as the rustic crown he wreathed, 
Hach conscious flower fresh odours breathed 5 
And e’en the blossoms, strewed 

As though unheeded, oer the ground, 
Drooped rot, nor withered; but untading shed 
A balmier fragrance round 

‘Than when they glittered in their parent bed ? 





* Then blame we not the verturous dream 
Of painter-poet—who hath traced 
What some, perchance, may lightly deem 
Of Lim, in whom the Heavenly Beam 
“Lhough Jatent in a fleshly shroud, 
Was, tike the sun behind a cloud, 
Though dimmed, yet undefaced !— 
For who could mark that fair yeung brow, 
The ringlets of that wildly-clustcring hair, 
That look serene—nor know 
No child of sin, no heir of death was there ! 


© Mark too that varied coronal, 
Where the rich eastern flowers combine 
Their hues of beauty,—are not all 
His work who framed this earthly ball ? 
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Flowers spring on earth—stars ‘deck | the sky— 
Alike in each his inward eye 

Koew his own work divine. 

Whate’er he saw, whate’er hie heard, 

On earth, or sea, or sky, at morn or even, 
Flower, star, wave, voca! bird, 

To Him were fraught with memories of Heaven ! 
* Yes—when this low, terrestrial sphere 

H+ deigned—a seeming child—to tread, 

Heard he not sounds none else could hear ? 

And were not viewless Seraphs near 

To hold communion with their Lord ? 

And where th’ Angelic Host adored, 

Did not glad Nature shed 

Her sweetest flowers,—and if He weve 

What seemed a wreath to human eyes, 

By Angels borne above, 

Might not that wreath outshine the crowns of Pa- 

radise.’—Pp. 105—107. 








‘ THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

* *Tis still thine hour, © Death ! 

Thine, Lord of Hadcs, is the kingdom stili; 

Yet twice thy sword unstained hath sought its sheath, 

Though twice uprai-ed to kill ; 

And once again the tomb 

Shall yield its captured prey ; 

A mightier Arm shail pierce the pathless gloom, 

And rend the prize away : 
Nor comes thy Conqueror armed with spear or sword— 
He hath no arms but prayer—no weapon but his Word. 


*Tis now the fourth sad morn 
Since Lazarus, the pious and the just, 
io his last home by sorrowing kinsmen 
Iiath parted, dust to dust. 
‘The grave-worm revels now 
Upon his mouldering clay— 
And He, before whose car the mountains bbw— 
The rivers roll away 
In conscious awe—He only can revive 
Cerreption’s withering prey, and call the dead to live! 
Yet still the sisters keep 
Their sad and silent vigil at the grave, 
Watching for Jesus—** Comes he not to weep ? 
Te did not come to save !"— 
But how ove siraining eye 
Th’ advancing Form hath traced ;— 
And soon in wild resistless agony 
Have Martha's aris enbraced 
The Savieur’s feet-—** O Lord ! hadst thou been nigh— 
But speak the word e’cn now—it shall be heard on high.” 










They led him to the cave— 

The rocky bed where now in darkness slept 

Tneir brother, and his fiiend—then at the grave 
ed—Lor * Jesus WEPT.” 

O Love, sublime and deep ! 

O Hand and [Heart civine! 

He comes to rescue, though he deigns to wecp— 
"The captive is not thine, 

© Death! thy bands are burst asunder now— 

"here stands beside the grave a Mighiier far than thou ! 








* Come forth,” he cries, ** then dead !” 
O God! what meens that sirange and sudden sound, 
That murmurs from the tomb—that ghastly head 
With funeral fillets bound ? 
It isa Living Fornmu— 
The loved, the lost, the won, 
Won from the grave, corruption and the worm— 
* And is not this the Son 
Of God?” they whispercd—while the sistcrs poured 
Their gratitude in tears: for rHeEY had known the Lord. 


Yet now the Son of God— 
For such he was in truth—approached the hour 
For which alowe the path ef tuorns he trod ;— 
In which to thee the Power, 
O Death! should be restored— 
And yet restored in vain,— 
For though the bicod of ransom must be poured, 
‘ihe spotless Victim slain ; 

He shall but yield to conquer, fall to rise, 

And make the cold, dark grave a portal to the skies.’ 

—Pp. 158—160. 














“Fievei is ren a poem of some length and consi- 
derable beauty, by the Rev, HL Stcbbing, entitled, 
* The Guardian Spirit? some pretty Lines by S.C, 


Hali; by Montgomery, by Miss Macauley, and by 


Mr. Pringle. The rest are equal to the average of 
most Annual verses. 

In the prose department, the first that strikes our 
eye isa character of Nicodemus, by the late adou- 
rable Bishop of Calcutta. Itas interesting chictly 
as his production, and as proving that he must hive 
differed very considerably froin Dr. Mant and those 
who are by some esteemed the pillars of the church 
in his interpretation of its doctrines. There is a 
tale by Mrs. Opie, called ‘ Suspicious Circum- 
stances,” which we have not read ; another called 
‘Prejudice, by Mr. Ventouillac ; and one calied 
‘The Aymstrie Nighte Bell,” by the Rev. Edward 
Baines. ‘The last story possesses very peculiar 
werits. It must be the work of a writer well 
read in our old chronicles and one competent to 
execute a task well, which would be nearly the 
most useful that any man could underteke, 
furnishing translations from the old Latin historians 
and extracts from the Eaglish ones for the use of clal- 
dren, We earnestly recommend this subject to 
his consideration, and suggest to Mr. Murray that 
such works would form a most valuable portion 
of his Family Library, We would willingly extract 
Mrs. [lall’s tale, called * Luke O'Brian,’ which is 
perhaps the best in the volume; but our limits 
forbid, 





Lhe Caiidbrian Quarterly Magazine and Celtic Reper- 
tory. Now 4. Octoter. Uuglhies. Londo. 
For the sake of literature generally, and philo- 

logy in particular, we cannot b ut regard with an eye 

of javour every attempt to draw attention to the 
ancient Celtic language, ans advance the, knowledge 
of it. ©The Cambrian Magazine’ is established 
with this laudable view, and with the avowed object 
of elucidating and illustrating the language and anti- 
qmities. The first volume is complete in the number 
now before us; and from what we have scen of the 











Magazine, we are bound to say that the exceution of 


itis calculated to satisfy every reasonable cxj 
tion. Atthe same time, while we appl 
and, generally speaking, 
the work, we would warn its conductors 2 
turning into evil the good the 
wise cale 
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ir — ae other- 
ulated to efvet, by pandering to preju dice 











and ignorance, and fanning the embers of provincial 
pride or vanity. Ou the whole, we heartily wish 
success to the undertaking, and desire to sce it grow 


Leth in years and wisdom. 





Stevenson on Nervous A feeliv 
Stomach and Lowels. 
Wilson. 

Tris is an agreeable little work, intended for 
popular use, in wh some of the arcana of medi- 
cine are exposed to the public ve in plain lan- 
guage, and the causes and er of those chimeras 
past nervous disorders, and the train of ils which 
cooks and ill-regulated ap; otines conspire to infict 
upon are pleasantly enough exinbited. The 
scientific part of the work is sufficiently intelligible 
for the unlearned, and some of the illustrations are 
very amusing. We recommen 1 cur ne 
to peruse a description of symptems which, we deulst 
not, they will find rather touching to their own con- 
sciences : and, by Lbeholding the ridiculous in others, 
they m perhaps, be induced to avoid similar fol- 
lies in thamselves. The author’s observations upon 
digestion, or rather indigestion, we are inclined in a 
creat measure to agree with, tiough some of them 
are a little heterodox upon the all-important matier 
of dict, in which he difers from ¢ the great autho- 
rity,’ by rece:mmending custom to have more in- 
Huence upon our methods and maiter of eating than 
the latter is inclined to allow his patients; and we 
think, with some reason, that a well-ordered ra 
is much better for the stomach and its appendag 
than the all-compelling edict to devour only smal 
viands with certain intervals of time; for, although 
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it is very true, 
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that Cornaro was a seoenid Methusa- 
leh, by aid of temperance, there are hundreds of 
oihers who have attained a very respectable old age 
without quite so rigid an adherence to the weights 
and scales. As far as they go, the medicinal direc- 
tions are very good; but we are no advocates for 
popular medicine, by which we understand the put- 
ting into the bands ‘of every old woman the means 
of plysick ier neighbours 2 diser¢tion, and into 
the head of every hypochondriac, the wherewithal 
to torment and perhaps injure himself, 








Sfeveeson on Coughs and Colds 3 with Observations on 
the Local und General Infinenees af Climais on the 
Human Body. 12mo. London, 1829. Wilson. 
Turs is another work, by the same author, also 

intended for popular use, and contains a great deal 

of very useful and instructive matter, which it would 
be well if every one knew something about, or at 
least some one in every f family who might legislate 
for the rest out of their own wisdom on the subject. 
‘The art of prolonging lite,’ which a celebrated 
gastronome has treatcd so amusing!y, 
to Le found on a smaller scale, by which we hope 
all will now be able to regulate the expenditure of 
their vital principle with such duc economy, that 
althonsh they may not equal the patriarchs of old, 
they will at least live to be flourishing exan 





is here also 









iples of 


temperance, soberness, and chastity, even to the 
third and fourth eencrations, and leave their § Peps 
tic Precepts? behind them to their beirs, aduiliis- 


trators, aud assigns, 


Juvende Forget Me Not; a Christnas, 
New Yeas, aud Birthday Prescut, for Youth of 
both Seves, for 1839. Ackermann, London 
“ats Juvenile Aunval has what we consider a 

fault common to ail of its vamely, that both 

in its embellishments and the contents of its text, 
the suljects are too purely chikhsh. ‘The § Tales 
of My GramAfather’ have been written in vain for 
the editors of these publications; they will not take 
the lint. ‘This is a reproach, however, be it in 
justice said, to which the Auaual now before us is 
no more amenable than its fellows. “The following 

verses are pretty, and afford a favourabie s; 

of the poetical contents of the ltl 

embellishments are in the usucl 


Ackermann’s . 
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THE GIFT. 

* It was a New Year's Eve; the cracklirg faggot 
Blaz'd on the hearth, and nuts and w 
s, tor, and jests, and tricks, and Chr 
merriment, and cracks of wit, 
And tie gay train which usher in the vear. 
Youth revelled in its liberty that night, 
Tis bright eye glowed with eestasy of mirth. 

* You might have thought that bosoms such as these 
Were formi'd but for enjoyment. Yet! ah, yet! 
Cne in the little circle heav'd a sigh. 
What Juxury was init! By my side 
The fair one sat, and looked so sweetly sad 
I could but ask the cause. ‘The tele was biief:— 
A year ago, a friend, on New Ycar's Eve, 
liad bro iis gift, ** Forget Me Not.” 
Thet fri vies ! that friends should ever die!) 
Had been six months beneath t turf; 
And turning o'er her litle shelf that day 
His girt had met her eyes. 
Seshrew the revellers ! 
Once little, pearly tear on bevuty*s check 
Outweigh'd for me the loudest peal of mirth 
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And tales of 
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Which greeted New Year's Eve.’ W.F.R. 
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D.—No. XI. 


JOAN OF ARC, 

Your hundred years ago the English had very 
nearly dene to France and to England the immea- 
surable injury of conquering that nearest and most 
powerful of continental nations. The nobles of the 
uvo conutrics had displayed alike the most brilliant 
courage and the warmest patriotism. The energy 
of the Commons of our country had inchned the 
scale to the side of the islanders; and neither the 
chivalry of France, nor its middle classes, 
church, had in them any help for the affliction of the 
land. That which princes, kaights, burghers, and 
prelates could not do, was done by a pe sant girl, 
one who knew not her letters, and had gained her 
bread by the labour of her hands. 

On the berders of Champagne and Lorraine was 
the hamlet of Donwemy, attached to the village of 
Greux. The country around it was rich in forests, 
meadows, and rivers; and the peasantry who inva- 
bited it were frequently disturbed by the neighbour- 
hood of war, and from the vicinity of the Burgun- 
dian power were violently split into favourers of the 
contending potentates. In Domremy, which was 
attached to Charles a md Vranee, was a cottage, oc 
cupied by tue family of a poor farmer, whose name 
was Jace DD’ Are, and that of his wiie Isabel 
They had “three sons and two daughters, of whom 
one was Joan. 
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The child was early noted fer a tranquil, medita- 
tive, and charitable disposition. She learned from 
her mother the three great elements of popular Chiris- 
tianity—* The Lord's Prayer,’ ‘The Creed,’ and 
‘The Ave Alana.’ By her, too, she was instructed 
in all she knew of religion. Public prayer and pri- 

vate confession were the only parts of rion in 
wiich she was aided by the priest. 

She became skilful in the womanly works of sew- 
ing and spinning, and, when a child, accompanied 
her father « | brothe rs in the rural labours of weed- 
Ine, and te adi ing sheep; and while still very young, 
wis employed in guiding cattle to pasture wiiere the y 
might be safe from the search of the wandering sol- 
dier, She was noted fora bashful quiet which re- 
straincd her from fi quenting t the strc “ of the ham 
let. She etimes played in the fields with other 
chiklren, and sometimes sang at the village merry- 
but scarcely ever danced. Vrom these oc- 






















som 


making, 
casions of pleasure she loved to retive to the chureh, 
and was often found there alone with her ee 
joined, and her eves fixed on an image of the Saviour 
or his Virgin Mother. She gave all she had in cha- 
rity, and tended.the sick of the hamlet, and won'd 
relinquish her bed to any belated traveller, and lie 
herself on the hearth. tn her habits she was tem- 
perate and active, and she was beloved by all her 
ibours, though equently withdrew fiom 
among them to the church. She delighted to con- 
verse of God and the Virgin, and was cons 
heard ve peating to herself the snatches of her childish 
praye ms While in the fields, if she conld not ieave 
her flock at the sound of the church bell, she knelt 
on the grass and prayed amid her sheep beneath the 
open sky; and when she found that the beadle some 
times née seated to ring the bell for complines, she 
promised him a little present for the betier perform- 
ance of his duty. Near Domremy was a cl 
consecrated to the Virgin, and called the Hermitage 
of St. Mary. Ti Hither she weekly repaired, and 
lighted a candle to our Lady ; and she often left at 
irregular intervals her labours in the country, and 
went to Uis favourite place of devotion. 
Half a league fi her native village, an? within 
sight of her cottage, was an ancient wood of oaks: 
and beneath it stood a beech, the most graceful and 
feminine of trees. This green and living memorial 
was invested with a traditional importance, and was 
called the Beauty of May, the tree of the ladies, and 
the fairy tree, beside which rose a spring salutary to 
the sick. It was the tradition, that fairics had of old 
haunted the fountain, the tree with songs and dances, 
and under the boughs a knight had been seen to 
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fantastic bogs, who 
had all disappeared in consequence of the of 
their human neighbours. The priests were thn n ac- 
customed to stand, at Whitsuntide, in the shadow of 
the beech, to chant some prayers and read a poition 
of the gospel of St John, the beautiful narrative and 
spiritual wisdom of the best beloved disciple. The 
ntry of the «l under the 
foliage, and encouraged the sports oft! he village chil- 
dren, so litde of dishke or fear mingl 

that ancient and religious belie’; and yearly in May 
the youths of Domremy sang and danced at the 
y tree around a rade and fragsle figure made of 
leaves and grass, ate the cakes of their housewife mo- 
thers, and bung on the branches gay crowns and 
gatands of spring flowers, which they removed 
nizht to their ‘cotti wes, and regarded as in some de- 
gree sanctiiied by the poetry and devotion of those 
simple rites, In those rites Joan, when a child, 
partook, joiued im the songs, platted her wreaths of 
blossoms, to suspend them on the boughs, or offer 
them at the image of the Virgin; but wh'le the be- 
licf of the peasants, moulded by their desires, held 
that under the leafy shadow a root lurked in the 
ground which, if dug for, and obtained, would give 
wealth to its possesso, the simple piety of the child 
rejectet the faith in any supernatural influence ex- 
erted for sordid ends. 
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So passed the earliest years of the maiden. The 
wars of the Burgundians and the Armagnaes shook 
all the land, and the civil contention and lawless 
violence which possessed it tended to innovate and 
pervert all ancient customs and traditions, to destroy 
or corrept whatever had of o'd been honoured 
But the influences to which those of the time were 
so hostile, fostered in the m dst of these tumults the 
pure and energetic soul which was to subdue the 
evil, and restore to France an undisturbed and na- 
tional existence. The chapel-bell resounded over 
the meadows where fed the cattle, and through the 
wood of oa even when those fields were trod- 
den by bands of soldiers. Under the loud voices 
of war still breathed the gentle whisper of lovely 
and pious tradition. The sun still shed its ripening 
light over the bieasts of men, and patriotism and 
devotion grew in the human heart against the nip- 
ing or uprooting influences of rapine, cruelty, am- 
ition, and terror. Joan early learnt to long for the 
‘ration of her country, and the re-establishment 
of ancient rights, and to hope for these only through 
the will of God. Tnere was but one inhabitant of 
her village who favoured the enemy, and she wished 
that he, if God should so please, might die; yet, 
many years alter her with 
esteem and regret. 
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death, he spoke of her 
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vat a virgin from Lorraine should deliver France, 
Was an ancient pro ypacey, such as those which live 
hroughout the wor rld Gn the tongues of the multi tude, 























and wait till some predominant Sj rit shail find in 
them the merit of its glorious achievements. This 
popular prediction forctold that the deliverer would 
appear from the wood in sight of the cottage of 
Jacques D'Arc, and it was) w to be fulfilled by his 
daughter, the 9 herdsmeiden. When she was 


about thirteen, she seemed to herself to hear at noon, 
in her father’s garden, a voice of God, § to assist me,’ 
as she afterwards said amid her dying per: 
vern myself” She at first was greatly frightened ; but 
she often’ afterwards heard the voice, which eom- 
manded her to jive religiously and to go into the part 
of the kingdom more peculi iarly called France. The 


sound was generally accomp anied by a great bril- 
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liancy in the direction fro: n which it was heard. On 
heing examined as to the visible form of the super- 
natural appearanee, she said that she had been 








visited hy St. Biche land the angels, and by St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret, w! dindems were 
precious and res slendent. She also spoke of having 
heard her dead brothers address her, out of heaven. 
When the first of her visions left her, she wept be- 
cause she had not been allowed to depart from carth 
along with it. The shapes that visited her were 
crowned and shining faces; but she saw neither 
limbs nor garments. They spoke in sweet and gen- 


ose 








ier , 
| vy the iin 
rled itself with | 





tle tones She knew not at first w! hether the huines 
that came to her were from heaven ; but the wisdom 
and holyness of their counsel after a time convinced 
her. 

When her conviction of supernatural intercourse 
had continued for four or tive years, she stated to 
others that she was appointed by God to raise 
the siege of Orleans, which was at that tine besieged 
alish, and on which depended the fate of 
the kingdom. Afier a year’s complainc and solici- 
tation, she suecceded in obtaining the escort of one 
of her brothers, of two gentlemen, and some attend- 
ents, who brought her in neat attire to the residence 
of Charles oid mevaath, at Chinon. She was at this 
time abovt eighteen, of a middle size, iemarkable for 
that person: i streneth which was needful to her 
mnission, but wee -proportione d, with dark locks fail- 
ing on her shoulders, a pleas'ng countenance, and 
gentle sale. Her rural habits and early sports had 
familiarised her with the practice of riding on horse- 
back, and with the management of a lance. 

It is memorable and beautiful, that amid the 
rude comrades by whom oa this long journey she 
was surrounded, the awe of her sanctity and en- 
thusiasm was such, that by the testimony of the 
very gentlemen and squires, she subdued and puri- 
fied even their imaginations to reverence of her 
virgin holiness. 
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lier history, from this time forward, may be told 
in but a few words. She announced that it was 
her vocation to reheve Orleans, and convey the 
king i safety to be crowaed at Rheims. She ac- 
complished ber task with a rapidity and energy 
which astonished Europe, From the day on which 
these great objects were attained, her soul appears 
to have been more and more disturbed, and ber 
successes, though stul brilliant and wonderful, be- 
came more uncertain and partial, Before her nine- 
teenth year she was made captive and thrown into 
prison. ter feet were bound by a weighty chain, 
wl ich was joined to her bed and toa beam tive fect 
lone, Another chain was fastcucd round her slen- 
der waist. She was inclosed, from the day of her 
arrival at Rouen until her trial, in a cage of iron, 
in which she was fettered by the neck, the feet, and 
the hands. Three Euglishwen slept in her cham- 
ber. 









Ta the course of her long and harrassing trial she 
never varied from 


her asseition of the divinity of 
her mission, 


and the justice of her object. She 
clung to the use of male attire, as if feeling that 


she was bound to proclaim in her appearance the 


peculiaity of her vocation and character. And 
sie only consented abjure the crimes imputed 


to her, and to dress as a woman, on being com- 
manded soto do by the clergy, in whom she trust- 
ed as the direetors of her conscience, and the dele- 
gates of Lleaven. When it was anounced to her 
that she was to be burnt, she wept with piteous 
agony. When at the seaffold a bitter and calum- 
nious accusation was read to her, she answered 
nothing, but asked for a crucifix. The last word 
she uttered was the name of the Saviour. She was 
ttweaty when she died, and the last: year of her 
lity had been spent in prison, 





So died a maiden, perhaps the most wonderful, 
exqmeite, and compicte personage in ail the history 
of the world, To maintain this, it need wot to be 
denied tha. her persuasion of the outward appear- 
ance of divine agency was caused by a diseased 
excitability of the faney. ‘That such a disease 
exists, though not frequently, is most certain. But 
this very malady, which besieged the bodily eye 
with visions of the soul, was in her but the exten- 
and exagveration of what seems a necessary 

characterestic in every woman’s faith: for li 1s 
prebably a law of female nature, that it can have 
no belicf but in that which stands to it in an out- 
ward relation, The condition of the human mind 
in that age; 
sant 
own 


sion 


the thouchts with which alone a pea- 
wirl could be famiitar to the tendencies of her 
mind, all co-operated to prevent the pious and 
meditative child from questioning the reality of the 
beautiful shapes, whose whole true being may have 
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been in fact projected into the external world from 
her owu earncst soul, 

There are among us persons, not a few, with 
some such faitastic and shaping powers, Bet they 
almost always become diseased and sentimental 
dreamers, Or insane and unprincipled fanuties ; 
both of them using that power of vivid) picturing 
which delizhts the passive mind, in order to escape 
from thought and sel/-consciousness, and fron: the 
steady reatities of duty and religion, The Virgin 
of Are felt that the voice of God, whieh spoke 
within ber, and which brought to ker ears an our- 
ward articulation, eame not to relieve her from the 
exertion of the will, not to supply au intoxicating 
excitement, not to cry down the conscience, bout 
* to assist her to govern herself? ‘The calovest and 
hamblest mind that guides itself by a principle, 
though but a law of prudence, and which there- 
fore is competled to self-sacrifice, though the ulti- 
mate object may he the lowest conceivable, is far 
more Pearly 








OQeieans than the restless temvers which pamper 
their feverish seusibi ities with vlittering cloud pics 


tures and romantic stimulants, which are devoid of 


moral purposes, and live under no religious sane- 
tion. 


[The best account of Joan of Ark is in Mr. Sharon 
Turner's * (Fistory of England during the Middle Ages.’ 
In the above paper his mvterials have been freely used, 
and sometimes, perhaps, his languag 








THE SONG OF DOMREMY. 
O! come to the fountain, for in it a fairy 
Locks forth when the girls of the village are n 
And there let us see if Lolotte or if Mary 
May catch a bright glance of the water-maid’s cye. 


tol: 
gay 


O! come to the fountain at dawn, when the cattle 
To fields by the river are pacing in view, 
When waggons and teams are beginning to rattle; 
Come look for the fairy’s foot-print on the dew. 
When sunset is bright on the foam of the fountain, 
And swallows have ceased on its mergin to throng ; 
When dim on the path is the shade of the mountain, 
Come list to the water-sprite’s tremulous song. 
And proud may she be who shall find in the meadow 
The trace of that b'ossom-like foot on the green ; 
And happy the girl who in evening's grey shadow 
Shall hear at the fountain the voice of its queen. 
The eyes with a pleasant foreboding may sparkle 
Which see ix the fountain the glance of the fay 3 
Her waters for ever will murmur and darkle 
To those whom she loves not, and fi 








tthem away. 
Then haste to the willowy fount of the fairy, 
Young Fanchon and Madeleine, Rose and Lisette ; 
We'll race to the spring, you and I, pretty Mary, 
And see if the sprire has deserted us yet. 





GIULIO. 


INEDITED IMPROVVISAT'ON OF NAPOLEON. 


[A fifth volume of the * Memoirs of M. de Bourrienne’ 
has been published since our notice of the two preceding 
Livraisons. Press of other matter obliges us to postpone 
an account of it for the present, but in the mean time we 
extract trom it the foilowing tale which the author pub- 
lishes as an extempore production of Napelvon. delivered 
by him in a household cirete at the Thuilevies. ] 





A mysterios being appeared at Rome, pretend- 
ing to unveil the bidden mysierics of the future, 
and enveloping .tself in shades so impervious thai 
its very scx was a theme of doubt and discussion, 
Some, in their report of the extraordinary predic- 
tious which had been heard to fall from its mouth, 
asciibed to it a female form and teatures; while 
others, in justification of their terrors, endowed it 
wih the aspect of a hideous monster. 

This oracle had establislicd itself in one of the 
suburbs of Rome, in the innermost recesses of a 
ruined palace, which superstition, with its phan- 





akin to the spirit of the Maid of 
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toms, had sufficiently protected against the curiosity 
of the populace. None could assign the epech 
when this singular being had arrived—ev ery thing 
relative to its existence was iavolved in impcnetra- 
ble mystery. Nobody spoke of any thing at Rome 
but of the Sybil: such was the name conferred on 
it by Common conscut; every body burned to con- 
sultit, but very few could muster courage enough 
to cross the threshold of its solitary residence, On 
approaching this tremendous den, the majority of 
the curious were seized with a horror which a pre- 
sentiment of fate could alone explain, and they took 
to thehtas af an invisible band had thrust them 
back with violence. 





Camillo, a young Roman of noble family, re- 
solved to visit the retreat of this Sybil, and pre- 
vailed on Giulio, his intimate triend, to bear 
him company in the adventure. The latter, of a 
timid and irresolute character, at first relused to be 
of this party, not in apprehension of an unknown 
danger, but dreading to see the salutary veil which 
concealed from him bis future destiny, drawn 
aside. Nevertheless, he yielded to the entreaties of 
Camillo. On the appointed day, the friends set off 
tozetier for the fatal palace ; the gate opened as 
though spontaneously ; they entered without paus- 
ing--they wandered through the vast untenanted 
chambers, until finally they found themselves ina 
gallery closed by a black curtain with the following 
Inscription:—IJf you would know your destiny, pass 
this curtain; but Jul not to comnence wiih prayer. 
Giulio was violently agitated, and involuntarily te'l 
on his knees. Did he fee) hinsclt already under 
the spe!l of the mysterious power? After a few 
moments pause, the youths drew back the curtain, 
unsheathed their swords, and advanced into the 
sanctuary. A female figure met them: she was 
young and even beautiful; but her aspect defied 
and repellcd scrutiny : the cold immolility of death 
combined strangely with the motion of life im the 
expression of her countenance. Where shall we 
find words to define or depict supernatural beings, 
the inhabitants of regcons where human lan- 
guage is unknown? Giulio felt himself thrilled, 
and tarncd his eyes away. Camillo cast down his, 
and the Sybil asked of them the purpose of their 
visit, Camillo took ov himself the reply. Bat she 
heard him not; her whole attention seemed ab- 
sorbed by Giulio; she became agitated, shuddcred, 
extended her armas if to seize him, and suddenly 
started several paces backwards. Camilo repeated 
the demand to know his destiny. 
of assent to the proposal, and Giulio retired, 
After a short conference, Camillo rejoined his 
friend, whom he found sank in a deep reverie. 
‘Courage,’ he said, sauling ; 6 for my part, T have 
heard nothing very terrible ; the Sibyl bas promised 
me that [shouid marry your sister Giuliana, “This 
marriage was in fact already seitied 5 she has only 
added that a trifling accident would somewhat re- 
tard our union. 

Giulio, in his turn, passed the fatal curtain, and 
Camillo remained in the gallery. Soon a dreadiul 
shrickh was heard, it was the voice of Giulia ;—Ca- 








She made a sien 








anil Giulio was on his 
knees before the siti, who shook awand ab. ve his 
head, and uttered the terrible words—éoundless 
love! sacrilege! murder! Camille, seized with 
horror, approached Giulio, who, pale oud mo- 
tionless, could bardly support himceli. Tis ques- 
tions were vain; he could elicit no reply from his 
friend, who continued to repeat in treazied acceuts, 
murder! sacrilege ! words Nepoleon ut- 
tered with a most luzubrious accentuation. | 


lo sprung toa his assistance. 





[thie sc 


Camillo et last succeeded ti conveving Giulio 
home, and so soon vs he could find a pretest to 
quit him, he ran to the den of the sibyl, resolved 
again to address her, aud compel an explanation : 
but the palace was entirely deserted; he cartain, 
the inscription ail was goue; not a trace remained 
of the sorceress, who was never secn more. 

Some wecks elapsed; the day of Camilio’s mar- 
riage was fixed, and Giulio scemed to have recover- 
ed his tranquillity, Camillo refrained from ques- 
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tioning him, in the hope that this tremendous scene 
would thus by degrees be cifaced from his rememe- 
Lraace. On the eve of the marriage ceremony, the 
marauis de Cosme, the father of Giulio, tell from 
his hierse, and though he sustained no serious hurt, 
this ‘hient deferred the eclebration of the nup- 
tails. Guatio, Giuliana, and Camilo, sood around 
the bed of the marquis and deplored tie de ay of 
thetr happiness; Cam ! 








o struck by a sudden recol- 
the prediction of the sibyl 
All perceived that Giuito was 
thrown by these words isto the greatest agitation 3 
from this moment he shut himself up in his apart- 
went, and avoided all i Ile now received 
ho one bat a vencrable had 
been educated, aud with him ke bad long ond 

Camill: sought no longer 
to approach Ins frend, he fe lethat it was he whom 
Giulio most desired to flee trom, 

At length arrived the ardently expected day; 
Camillo avd Giuhane were united. Bat Giulio 
appeared not; be had left the patern.| roof, and 
all attempts to discover biay were fruitless. Eis 
father was inagony, ull, about a month afterwards, 
he received the following lever: 


Lage 
iecuion, exclamed, ¢ 


Is aecomplis wa! 





sacteay. 


monk, by whom he 





mysterous conferences, 


©Father!—Spare your unavailing search! my re- 


te lt. Dis 






solution ts inflexibic, nothing can chai 


pose of your possessions how yea wil; Giuho is 
dead henectorth to this world. It has cost inv 


heart much to forsake you, but T fly from a horrid 
destiny. Adicu! Forget the unhappy Giulio. 
This letter had no dates the messenger was a 
stranger, and had dis u peared assoon as he had des 
livered it; the marquis questioned the monk, who 
alone could oer him any chance of recovering his fue 
vitiveson Bat menaces and intreaties were equally 
frivtiess; the monk was proot alike to all 
awed intima! ov. = Tle avowed himself not 
ignorant of Ginho’siatentions; le had long opposed 
them, but had found him so tirmly resolved, at at 
length he had deemed it his daty to promote their 
accomplishment: be kvew his place of retreat, but 
no power on earth could make him betray the see 
crets condided to him under the 
Giulio had gene to Naples, and from thence em- 
barked for Mes-ina, where he propysed to enter 
into a Dominican convent, whch lis 
had recommended to him. 
pericr of the convent, 


persuae 





sion 





eal of confession, 





coniessor 
Pather Ambrosio, su- 
2S too sincere in piety, and 
too enligitened in mind, to take advantage of the 


i] 
troubled imacination of a youth, 









fe was in vain that Gi 
with the noviciate; he 
eansent to it. 
trial; but hus resolution sull remain : 
he was mastered by a strange superstition, and bc 


tio begeed him to dispense 
would not for a moment 
Giulio was obhged to endure this 
‘d immovalde 








lieved he could not escape his destiny otherwise 
than Ly embracing the monastic vocation, The 
remembrance of the sstit pursued him, and the 
Lad addressed to him lcessantly 

sounded! sacrilege! mur 
The cloister scemed the only phic e where he 
could sheiter himself Ute 
happy wretch! as if the walls, the rulcs, or vows of 
a cloister, could snatch a living man from his 
destiny! 


words which she 





4 ' 
rang in his cars—tove unt 
tay! 
Ger, 


from love aud crime. 


ft was with an air of profuund conviction that 
Napoleon uttered this reflection; as though he 
were aking a mental application of it eiscwhere 
than to the hero of his narracive. ‘Then, seen g 
that every countenance in his auditory expressed 
the highe tsuspense and curiosity, be resumed from 
the f 








egoing aposvrojhe. | 

Giulio took 
ile deemed him el! happy, or, at least, 
felt hin-self in a degree relieved from the to.meuts 


Tne year of the noviciate expired. 
the vows. 


he had before sufle*cd. 
had just completed did not for an instant rouble or 
evevehim. But, on the evening of that soleaim day, 
at the moment when he was about to rete to his 
cell, he met one of the monks of the conveut, who 
taking bis hand, pressed it affectionately, aud said to 


Re ‘se : 
Phe idea of the sacriiice he 





him, * Brother, it is for ever.’ 
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llow 
e word over 


This expression, for ever, struck Giulio, 
wonderful indeed is the power of a sing! 
a feeble spirit! The saying of the monk awakened 
in him, for the first time, a sense of the extent of 
the suerifice he had made. Ife looked on himself 
as a person already dead, as one for whom time no 
longer existed; he fell into a state of gloomy melan- 
choly, and 7 peared to support with difliculty tlie 
burden of life 

Lather Ambrosio regarded with feclings cf com- 
passion the condition of his youthful pupil: the con- 
viction that Giulio wes unhap ‘y, Was suflicient te 
excite the tender interest of the good Superior in his 
favour: it occurred to him that occupation mizht 
diveit his melancholy. With thiss view, and 
Giulio had the gift of eloquence, father Ambrosio 
appointed him preacher to the conveut. His repu- 
tation soon spread; and crowds from all parts flocked 
to hear him. He was young and handsome; and 
the mystery which enveloped his character, no doubt 
gave an additional charm to his discourse. 








as 


The period approached fer eclebrating the grand 
festival of the convent. 
court were to be 


The ising ef Naples and his 
present; Giulio was — nto el 
nounce the panezyiic of St. Thomas, 
Vast proparations were made for the occasion, The 
day : m length arrived; the church was ved, and 
it was with diffeuity that Giulio ¢ ould ma! eo his way 


he patron.— 








through the crowd ind reach the p ulpit. e had his 
cowl over his head, but in his efforts to get vp heen 
it fell, and Jef his face exnose 2 At that moment 


he heard a voice exclaim, § Gieod God, how hand- 
some he is!’ Surprised and agitated, he invelun- 
tarily turned to whence the sound procecded, and be- 
held a woman whose eyes were iixed ou bia with 
the most irresistible expr That instant trou- 
bled for ever the existence of ye 
Giulio delivercd his sermon, and as secon as he was 
at liberty retired to hiscell, but he was unable to give 
himself up to his usual ‘medit: ttions. TTaunted by 
the image of the unknown fem: rok ; feeling sensations 
to altogether novel, troubled, disquieted, he 
could no longer find repose, oad yet it seemed to 
him that his existence bat commenced from the 
moment when he beard that voice which had reached 


his heart. U 





Ssiell. 


se two beings.— 





him 


1 
th ul 


it! 














ture. Alas, what good could that bring him? His 
destiny was irrevocable. 

He continued every morning to say mass, and 
every morning Le oe rved in the sar place a wo- 
man closcly veiled: he recognised the fisure of her 
who had made the fatal exclamation, but he dared 


not so much as wish to behold her features, for then 
he should be obliged to avoid her; yet could he not 

st the temptation to look const veil; 
he watched all the movements of her who wore it; 
he perceived the palpitations of her heart, and he felt 
those of his own respond tothem. ‘Poo weak to tear 
elf away frem the Y treml at the 
seifeexaminatien; his conscience recoiled be- 


resi antly on the 








the truth. Ibis whole life seemed reduced to a 
few tlecting moments; rest of his days were to 
him as an absolute veil. Hle decided ca fight.— 
‘Tf she come to the chureh to morrow,” he resolved 














within himself, © I will enter it no nore.’ Strengthen 













ed by this resolution, he believed himself safe, 
and already fe't more trang ull. The next ¢ be 
Went to say mass somew! rat earlier ae usu nd 
gn was not there. Wi hen 

tion retire > approached the scat which she usu: rally 


or cies i) id pereeivit x her prayer book lying there, 
he opened it, and read on the first page of it the 
name ‘ Teresa.” He could then call her by her 
name, and lie repeated a thou aaa times that name, 
already cherished. Teresa! Teresa! he murmur 
ed, as if fearing to be heard, although himsely alene 





was present. Teresa did not appear, and Giulio 
ne lone rserupled to say mass as usual: days and 





ty 


Weeks past, i 


Teresa 


rresa Came not. 





the wife of a respectable old man, whom 

she loved 2s she would love a father, had been happy 
in the performance of the routine of her duties, and 
dreamt of no other degree of happiness than that 
which had fallen to her lot. She beheld Giulio, ard 





e dared not risk a thought on the fue | 
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from that moment her peace of mind was gone. The 
soul of Teresa was of that ardent nature that the 
first real sentiment she felt would necessarily inspire 
her through life. Already she adored Giulio. Until 
the fatal moment when she first saw him, her hus- 
band had been the confidant cf ail her thoughts, but 
she never spoke to him of Giniio. ystery 
was painful to her, and made her accuse herself. 
She felt that there was a peril to be avoided, and she 


In | 





m™.: 
dilis im 


had the firmness to abstain from attending mass. 





the hope of calming the trouble of her heart, she fel: 
the desire to resort to confession, and resolved for 


that purpose to go once more to the church of the 
Dona She chose 
that Giulio would be otherwise occupied; she en 

tered the confessional, and there on her knees she 
avowed all that she had felt since the day of the fete 
at the convent; the pleasure she lad had in be- 
holding Giulio day after day, the remorse which had 
been the conseanence of this guilty enjoyment, and 
the courage which she had exercised in avoiding 
him. Dut she owned that her resolution could not 
much longer hold cut. Vhat must [ do?’ she cried : 
‘have pity, oh father, on a frail sinner.’ Her tears 
flowed in torrents 3 her agitation extreme. 
Scarcely had she ceased sneaking when a threatenin; 
voice pronounced these words: * Wretched woman 
what! a seerilece ? Giulio, for it was he whom a 
fatel hazard had brought to hear this confession, 
having pronounced these words, rusved fren: the 
confessional. Teresa, still on her knees, stop ed 
him, and seizing his robe, in agony suj “d him 
to withdraw his ma lediction. She implored him as 
he would her life; zht him for the 
sake ef the love she bore him to recall his curse. 
Giutio repelled her, but feebly.  * 
be said at last, ¢ quit this place ! 

fail.’ At these words Teresa threw herself on his 
bosom, and fettered him the akon of her love 

*, say,’ she said, ‘say but that you love me before 
we separate for ever.’ 





hour when she knew 





cans. 


was 


vv 
a 
! 





ical 


save she besou 








Seana * 
, Teresa, 
My rcsclution may 








int 


say 





Giulio, alarmed, in despair, trembling to he sur- 
+] , > 

prised in such a situation, for one wioment returned 
her caresses, and pressed Teresa to his heart; then 

’ 

on a sudden, as the thought of the prediction rush- 
: - eee ee ae in ‘ti ey es 
ing across bis mind, he to flee from her for 
ever, and without ar ny explanation exacted from her 
a corresponding oath, Te resa, absorbed in her 
passion, scarecly heard what he said, but consented 
to all that he recuired. OF w! ony 8 rane 
words to her! Itwas enongh that sh } 
doubted not that she shou! ad Lehold lim 








swore 














her; 
asain. 
( To be 


concluded in our ni 


rt.) 





T’o love was never yet to sin, 
Alkthough the evil spirit duckt 


ypuar 
‘ 





love’s a elling 








Ly a guileless soul has wreckt. 
Pure love can never be a sin, 

Not wooing the fair form of clay, 
But the blest spirit h used within, 

And hallowing still the shrine’s deeay. 








Then soy not that to love were sin, 
For i would joy to sce thee wed 
One worthy of thee. Tsoldine,— 
And I would love thee wert thou dead. 
J. 





A JOURNEY TO PORTSMOUTH. 


Sor years ago, when I was a solitary wanderer 
throuzh a world in which L had no Celinite objects 
or personal interests, [ entered a coach in Lon‘ton 
travelled to Vortsmouth. When we had | 
nearly escaped from the metropolis, the noisy vehicle 
was stopped, and the door was opened by a fat, | 








which 


gool-humoured looking woman, who said to myself, 
and the other passencers, that she was going to put | 
into the coach a child whose mother was dying at | 


The litue girl, she adsikd, dil not 
ilness of her parent; t! erewiti she 
t beside me a little cren- 


Portsmouth, 

know of the 
lifted and ple ced on the sc 
ture of some four years o! td, ‘eho dark lecks curied 
gracefully round its temples, and its bright grey eyes 
looked with a merry sparkle through tLe shaie of 


its bonnet. 











Again we dashed away, and the passengers 'egan 
to t ¢ other with the scrutiny whi h so 
clearly indicates that the comfort of the some hours 
to come depended on those with whom we ; 
brought in contact. Two grave, quict, and e'derly 
ve seated opposite to myse!i and the child; 
ificra short elance at them, I lcoked away to 
my litte companion. She had a look of ani nation 
and intelligence, but was € vidently timid and abwhed. 
1 began to talk to her, and after I had made two or 
three attempts at conversation, began to play 
with the butions of my coat, and looked up into my 
— with a laugh of intelligence, and i gain lowered 
her head, and pretended to be frightened. Be“ore 
many punutes ypsed we were the best poosible 


look a 











men we 


she 


See 
had elk 








friends, and the Lttle eirl began to ask me a hundred 
questions, end to open her bright eyes with wonder, 


or laugh and crow with delight at every object that 
attracted ber along the road She pointed, and 
clapped her hands or repeated inarticulate fragments 
song, as we passed among the heathy 
ained a view over the teeming prospects of 
liour after hour passe? away, and the 
the child continued to bubble forth in all 
till the grey elders who sat opposite 
to us, and who had at first employed thens in 
deep political discussion, began to unbend a stuite 
with a reluc and halt-unconscious sympailiy. 





of no lal 


is 
hills, or ¢ 
2 


voured 








elves 


ny 
an 


When the evening began to close she dropped 
astenp. and lay with her head nestled against my 
side in tr anguil and happy slunbe The night fell 
di ik and gusty, and the wind seer sed blowing louder 
il colder as we approached the sea. The rain was 
driven heavily and in (fits against the windows, and 
the old ceuticmen shivered and coughed at the dreary 


noise, if not at the chill breezes that now reached vs, 
I beg 


tions o¥ val 












yan to mu about a thousand dim recol!ee- 
aiv-castles, and gradnaiiy 1 know no it 








how many fancies took their shape and direction 
from the child beside me: and LT sighed to think that 
so fair a ereature should have erossed my path but 
for a moment; and that in her and all the other 


blossoms of the earth | could claim no share. It 
was mournful to think that this happy child was now 
travelling to a home where its mother might perhips 
be lying a frozen corpse. 





Ata 


pissed 


late hour of a dark and stormy night we 
through the fortifications of Portsmouth. 
i was suddenly stopped at the command of 









t harsh voice. The child awoke; the door was 
ed; and the face of a pale, mi le-aged man 
een impert the glare of the lamp. The 
girl exclaimes Papal papal’ ‘Phe man 
sd with a rnde hand en the infant, and pressed 





couch again moved, 
child! my child! 


erin his arms: and before the 
ahtthe halfstifled cry, 
ou have no mother.’ 








A mt 


That ery sounéed in my ears when F attempted to 
sleep, aad disturbed my dreams. 1 awoke restless 
and feverish, and saw the grey clouds driving fast 
across the sky, and heard the sound of the bursting 
waves vpon th: neighbouring shore. From my 
infancy [ had loved the ocean; and after gazing at it 
jor a time fromm my window, I shortly dressed my- 
self and went to walk along the strand. With my 
= fixed on the Isle of Wight, seen clearly through 

e driving spray and rain, Llooked careles.ly at tie 
seal stretch of water; but L was su ldenly 
startled Ly the cries of some boatmen near me, and 
in few moments they broveht ashere the bodies 
of a man and a child. The corpse of the infant 
still clung to its father, and I recognised my com- 
panion of the precedirg day and the widowed hus- 
band, whose agony had turned to frenzy, and that to 
sel{-destruction, 
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THE SCOTCH STUDENT 





vO THD EDITOR OF © TILE ATHTEN-2UM.’ 


Sirx,—lT now turn me to the 
your essavist’s second paper ou our Northern Uni- 
versity. fa this also be bas talen a perf for the 
whole, and while merely drawing & portrant. fancied 
he was deseriyisg a fumily. Pe truly te Ils us, what, 
by the way, is no news—that the Northern ditlers 
materially from the Southern student. Not mere, 
J apprehend, however, than their lives are 
Iikely to be at varinuce; and, to make use of Jesut- 
tical worality, perhaps the means are wisely lest 
sight of in lative gloom or s:eudeur of the 
end, Y uitor is quite pathetic 
caries us up the loag and dreary a 
mon stair; and as far as Lo have bad opportunity 
of judging, his doleur is not so far out of place, nor 
hes description wide of the truth Yet in should 
be romembered that here too the universal must 
pet be contounded with the particular, as there 
ri a are -_ er ! 








alter 


' 
tie 





mur Cont when be 


© eon 





centofa 





Lesides common stairs, tn 
r : : 

tet all eoloni-e 

Common stairs are 


more 


stairs 
her iehabitants do 
tolether in Bute. Cc ily to he 
met with in the ancient parts of the * Old 
Town? of Ediuburgh: places ever dear to the an- 
tiquarian, and nertalized to the general 
reader by the lively eravhie descriptions of the 
* Author of Wave for who ssould not feelba 
veg should he find that the very 
ridicule that 
by the worth and convisiality of Counsel 
Bat to facts 
thays ory 
Inhabitants of 
have 


cotlan I, inant 














how it 








horror 
hell ont to 





rolots 
—— 

r Plev- 
L should certainly ae that im 
few of the respectable stationary 
Vhoaburch roost ia such 
been Seamer it 
to such * birds of passace 


al nde were 
aie il 
the-e 
. CV rics’ “id 
is Jett almost exclusively 
“as [ presume your con- 
the studeut of a season 
at ber Universities: to spend there unhi appy lives, 
aod bring aw: 1 
and a people of 
general totally ignorant. 


tributor to have beens to 


unfavour: 
whose 








oressions of a city 
real character they are in 








P instruction 
tin the ostensthle 
cai ecnher pay or rece.ve half a 
A medical stucent’s 
ad, Dapprebend, be from class-room to hospital. 
Where shoalid an ciabeyo theologian © cail? at, but 
from class-room to classersom? And 
essays to s learned in 
courts and registrar 


Ifa student really go to that seat of 
tudy, it surcly bo ndes lithe ze 
persart, IF he 

dos 
s! 





a tr ogee Po? 
‘HA UnOTIMe Calis! cones 











one who 
will find 
‘ws hambers aad | wwele oe 
ttle loisuse or tnetin 
neealls of a moraine,’ 
to consume the valcablo time of ano- 
Your contributor is, f doubt: not, correct as 
to the eticet of his own letters.of introduction when 
in Edinburgh; but his genera! uppuication of an 
insulated, or at least indiv | cose, is contrary to 
the opinion very extensive:y entertained of 
Scottish character, and TL foudty hove 
with the facet, The t 
I think, generally to 
pre; and do not hy 
tations to broakfasts. 


become the law, 








0 
tures, leave hin butt. 
make * half a doz 
account, or 
ther. 





tight lo 





! 
OMS owh 





the 
is at varinuce 
inhabitants of Edinburg 
ked upon as a bospiteble 
any uienis confine their mvi- 

If your essayit were Inck- 
less enoush not to have a gratuctous dinner Invite. 
tion from: every ene he met, he should curse his 
evil stars, aad wot abuse indiserime nats 
bation because 





are, 
pe O- 


’ 
Van cnutire 


dois mistortuse., As to your con- 





tributor’s Ostord and Cambericge pigmics, aS. ots- 
man Knows as weil as his Serthera tellow-suljecis, 
a blown-eout frog froma veritable ox; end, depend 





Upon it, mow! are they treaicd more accord n ‘ 
to their inerits thom in blow 
* dap; er app eatices of the Loadon Culleze of Su 
* legitimate Seotch students,’ 
tain their friends, f pretend not to know, 
nes din saying, that among civiiiced natives there, 

Shassis and C ape Madeira’ are quite as rare a 
commodity as iu this end of our isiand. 





Raiaba 


hitriiisi 











geons,” or em 





may 
Lam jus- 











* Erratum in the avticle of S. in the last » umber of 
* The Athenwuin,’ for * high civilized,” read, well civi- 
lized. 


consideration of 
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helt? May 
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Nothing Scotch seems to glen 
© Scotia student.’ Hie vents his = gr displea- 
sure, der alia, against whisk y-toddy, golf, and the 
fcorso” of Edinburgh. For my own part L think it 

vkeen breeze among some of 


e your sol-disant 





Tequires the moun- 
tiaiiis of 1 the north, or on the icy peaks of alpine 
Suitzerland, cither to vive rest or excuse for the 


liquors which he bolds in so mach abhorrence 5 
but when your contributor felt disposed to accept 
of the entertainment of his friends, he ought not to 
object to such as they could atlord or were disposed 
tovive, Tf society be worth auy thing, the mere 
eaung and drinking should surely make httle dil- 
ference. A trend’s worth should be estimated by 
the warmth of his heart or the value of his cenver- 
his fa:der or the cone 

even toddy drinking is, 
ly confined to the mem- 
and those who can attaia 





ation, not from the state of 
tents of his ectlar, Bat 
now-a-days, alaost enters 
bers of the © ald school’ 
to nothing higher, 





_ Ou the remarks on the ‘royal game of golf’ 
“othe Sunkindest cutof all’ Lie could ‘dis- 
r ne edification Truc! neither, 
Lapprehend, would a persoa looking at ericket tor 
time, a bean Man scGing an opera, 1 
take your essayist to be an ent: usiastic cricketer, 
bat quite guiltless of pene knowledse of golf, Then 
L wil just ask him, ts the * edification’ or pleasure 
in his favourite game to’ be seer and not rathe: 
in the same way. a golfer feed en 
iaterest in his sport utterly inconceivable to a mere 
I should with the diference 
eames, the two are pretty much ‘in part 

Having tried both in my time, Tam of the 
Lthat the exercise of golt, (aad tn this believe 
mat dicsl men of both countries, who really know 
the war erce,) is more tegatar, less violent, and 
hence jess obnoxious to alter evil consequences 
ihav that of cricket. Your contributor must, there- 
fore, excuse me WL say piainly that TL consider it 
quite as unjust and § andacions’ in him to condemn 
the nutionel game of voir without knowing ts me- 
as should be, were Lito heap en it a false 
preference to the prejudice of the xativval English 
game of cricket. 


con Gu the sport. 


tie fe hor 








not, 
looker on? Imagine, 
in their 
cas.” 


titan 





ne, 








les, 


Your ‘Studeat’ speaks con anore of the idleness 
and proilig wauey of Vrinces-Street loungers; and 
frou fis lotion, an wndetiaied stranger would 
not Ulinat ually eNpect to Nad that faveurte and 
picturesque soinewhat of a fe 
' 


dese: 


promenade li-bred 
i ! 


c-fa and 





between Ra awd our t 





heatrical satoons! 
Yet T have in my day and veneration walked * mca 
atime aad on that tohatlowed spot, ia the 
earher day as well, es during € high change ;’ and 


' 
while L have eertamly scen many au © idle student’ 


Mpu lowtly og 








if respectable passers-by, L have 
not ‘only the farest and worthiest of he: 
but the “hish-bred’ and fashionable 
visitant frou the less myid climes, who iad come 
for a to aduure and enjoy the far-tamed 
heautics of the northern capital. Llere, again, your 
essayist throws a blight ou the general, by w too 
great prominence of individual character. 


also met 
intiabitants, 


season 


It is not my intention, any more than your former 
cont tnderts pore grateful tush 
the character and ins- 
our necthern volshbours, and partica- 
larly of ther college and professions for it’ he 
deem hiuself unfit for the pleasins but ardaous 
task, how much less capable must [be. Enough 
for ime at Lhave removed one errancous impres- 
sien, not DP truly believe intentionally meant, but I 
hoaestly think uuturly argued and 
stated so as Hi! ely to mislead. Tt never can be 
dotoe, that any one should state what he 
iinds anuss ia country, a people, or public insti- 
tutions, while he at the same time gives the ‘lights’ 


‘ke the 
of showings the fairer s de of 


Vyene . + 
ipmors, TO 





titutians of 


soxnewhat 


Gyyecte 





aswell as the ‘shades’ their just p temenminen €: 
but this [ cannot consider that your Student’ has 
sulliciently done. Ss. 


ne ee ee + ee, 





F INE ARTS. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FORGET 
ME NOT; THE LiVEZRARY SOUVENIR; 
THE BIJOU, 

Tue * Forget Me Not,’ both in its outside and its 
contents, is p erhaps the least ele sant of the Annuals. 
We do not mean that its intrinsic worth is less than 
that of its rivals; far ot we regard it as 
equal to any of those of the same class aud price. 
We could almost attribute to it the merit of posses= 
sing a character and spirit of its own, while the others 
seen all cast in the very same mould. If itis just 
possible to distinguish one from the other, to choose 

We find ir. 
Stephanoif backed against Mr. Siephanoff, and Mr. 
Chalon against Mr. Chalon, until the inventive 
powers of those artists become quite exliausted, 
and the public appetite fur their works absolutely 
satiated, 

A month since we were ardent aduiirers of both 
those gentlemen, of Mer. Chalon more especially : 
but now, alas! we can hardly look ata jtaute from 
a drawing of either without a sensatou of mau ea; 
the effet not of the want of merit in the artists, but 
of the surfeit that has been forced on us “of their pro- 
ductions. We find it necessary to put ourselves on 
t system of dict, and for some few weeks to abstain 
ivom looking at a performance of either of those 
pular painters would we not lose for ever all plea- 
sure in regarding their 








icrwise : 












oue 


out of the 





between them ir stion. 








po- 


works. 
We find a wholesome treat in turning to something 
fresh, and in contemplating a portrait by Wilkie, in 
the Bs esa Princess, as cnaraved by R. Graves. 
fhe impression now before us, itis true, 1s an im- 
sa rfect one : but, notwithstanding its defects, we can 
sce the merit of the plate, aud through it form a high 
estimate not only of the origins o performance, but of 
= subject of the picture. While we regard it, a 
spicion will even venture to end itscif, that the 
Sainaaia of an elegant lady, from the Pr: sik lent of the 
British Royal Academy, is not after all the achme of 
excellence in tie fine arts. It even suggests the in- 
quiry whether a very elegant lady may not be a vastly 
sith whom it mone! be barely 
possible to pass a twelve hours feéfe-a-dc/e without 
being guilty of the transgression of yawning; and 
that a litle ori sinality of character—a spirit capable 
ofs elfdirection, aud not entire! ly formed after a model 
in general vogue, however much approved, might be 
a very agreeable exchange for the air of fashion 
y nicknamed 
: » be so ungrateful 
because 





insipid Companion, 


which has been ve ry happily or unhappily 
* patrician loveliness.’ Yet can we 
to ailow a little thick-necked vulgar being, 
sue has the title of Spanish Princess, ar nd is painied 
by Wil to put us out of conecit ‘with the presie 
dent’s a udid manner of pourtraying court ladies 

Yes, ny heard it observed > 
is undoubtedly an uncourtly and a somewhat vulgar 
portrait-painter ; witness his ‘Earl of Kellie,’ ia the 
Exhibition of last year. He should certainly study 
a little the retinemeut of Sir Thomas Lawrence, if he 
of becoming portrait 
ely. 
ha post is unate 
continuing 








Ir. W likie, xs wehave lat 











be ambitious of the honour 
paiater to the beauties of the Court of Georg 


he be persuaded that st 


But should 





tainable, he would do as well, perhaps, by 


in his present course, and now and then afiording les- 
sons from which our auitists and amateurs may learn 





that individuality of character in aT ortrait | is canable 
of giving a p! sop of a diferent kind, perhaps, but 
not less @ratifying, tian that which is excit wi by the 
contemplati on of mere outward clegance of air and 
carria_e. may, at first, have a greater 
charm for the eye, but the former g:ves mere em 
pleyment to the mind, and is more apt to set it 
thinking: it excites higher interest and more curiosity. 

But the S 


The latter 


Spanish Princess is not the only attraction 





in the embellisiments Mr Ackermann’s senior, 
Annual. There is ac ebfil plate, full of hit and 
nature and motion and humour, a street scene, tee 
‘Te mpting Moment,’ from a painting by Collins. 


The * Place de Jeanne d’ Arc, Rouen,’ by Il. Le 
Keux, froma drawing of Prouts, tor happy eflects, 


is not surpassed by any print we have seen in any 
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one of the Annuals. We would readily instruct our 
readers whet rer wt illumination of the 
houses ane statue by’ the sun’s rays, or the exquisite 
delicacy of in the hati 
corner of to be ad: 

honestly, Ives W 

cauchta ¢ : we siw 





nee, and Lastily turned 


Gril Plast 
over the peg 





The‘ F alas is very b eautiful, with a slight 
taint of artist ation, Retasch’s produc: 
tion is scien: It is quite German: of the 
modern wilful school of artists who, beesuse th 
see error committed in one sense, run with their eves 
This performance of M. 
Retzsch, however, is not devoid of its due pertion of 
the qualities of ingenuity and mind which distinguish 
more or less every production er his pencil. 

The rest of the illustrations of this annual are cal- 
culated to Seenies popular, and well deserve to be 
so. 

The contents of the * Lit: 
* Bijou,’ as far as the er ine is concerned, are, 
we must confess, of a hi y order than those which 
adorn the ‘Forget Me Not.’ Fach contains some 
Cclicious specimens of the art, but we have said 
enough of Annual em! ellis! H 
Must reserve our notice of these eleg 
our pext number, 











open into the opposite fault. 








Souvenir,’ and the 








ents for one week, anc 





ant tries for 


The furo ch,’ ar- 
paige dasa Divertinn ito for the Piano-for le, with 
an decompaninent for the Bacte, (ad lth.) by Philip 
Kuapton, Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

Purtre KRNarron, of York, is a clever, well-i n- 
formed musical writer, and much respecte d pr 
His) Diverti to e derable Samaalen 
talent, and eare, arranged a little in the ad- 
mired manner of J. B. Cramer. As a concertanie 
for flute and piano-forte, a pleasing ational 
er is maintained; but all th 
obligato Ante passage 3 being neatly engraved in the 
plano-forte part tas: : ‘ 
may be performed upou that insttument alone. The 

Scotch melody chosen is a very admured atr, and its 

pcculiarly characteristic features are well diffused into 

the whole picce. 





‘ Moni ans oti aia 
rite Sevoteh Aww, © Kinloch of Ki 





ices CONST 














» divertimento 











Til Away to the 
sone by Miss Patou ; 
i dil. Bail; th Syn; 
J. Banieti. Pettet. 
Arruscen Bar 


A Carveatina 


the Poetry and Melodia ty 





Surt-beaten Shor 








honies and siceompantucut by 


Mtis not chief and principal, but 





only accesserv in the arrangement of thi- wa, 
yet his clear { H ny tvle may be readily per- 
ceived. The muliittude eof baliads issued so nearly 


resembling each other, render ita task ef some difi- 
culty to create novelty either in their composition or 
our description of them. 


He rt s ie ultis Se t of ( dua ly idle 4 i cf nding the P Y nalecr 

Ovonian Finale, erraneved as Ducts tio Per- 

i fork , with an vice panting ne 

fe the Harp, (ad leh.) by N. B. Challouer. May- 
hew and Co. 








formers on the Pi 


old favourite airs, ‘ The Lass of Richmond 
Vii,’ § Go, Georze, 1 can’t endure yeu,’ © Life let 
us cherish,’ * The Plough Dov,’ and * Hark the 
Donny Christ Chureh Bells,’ form the collection here 
olkk 





1: and the adaptation for three performers 
must be found of peculiar service in evening parties, 
The harp part may be dispensed with, as ail the solo 

no-forte parts ina 


passages are inserted in the | 
but itis so easily and clearly ar- 





smaller character; 
ranged, with useful hints as to fipzering and suploy- 
ment of the pe dals, that a performer upon the harp, 
with very moderate acquiremeuts, may play it with 
perfect facility, 





TH BE A P i sy v A U M. 
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©“ Cease my Heart this sad dk whe r” The cele- 
bra'ed German stir, © Herz. mein Herz, wariwn so 


wy’ composed by Veber. Ewerand Johanning. 





lraw 


Tuts is presented as the publisher's tenth number 
of foreign popular melodies, adapted to English 
poetry, and affords a pleasing specimen of the work. 
A moderato in one of Weber's Faxoucive keys, (that 
of E natural ma or), of a brief length; the song and 

: nice 
symphony only cecupying fifteen bars. The ortginal 
ten verses are given in the German language, with 


the translation into six Eaglish. 

















in the S cuage, pu porting -Y be * The His 
tory of Catherine od Erauso,’ written by herself. No 
copy, we believe, has yet reached this country ; but 
ve take the following account of the subject of the 
memoirs from the * Revue Encyclopcdique’ of Oc- 
tober. 


Catherine d’Frauso was a Spanish girl, born to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century at Saint Se- 
bastian. She was placed by her parents in a con- 
vent of the town for her education, with a view to 
her ultimately taking the veil. She did not take it, 
however; fora quarrel with one of the sisters of the 
convent inspired her with the desire to abandon the 
life ofa nun, aud determined her to quit the convent 
immediately. Gne morning, while matins were 
going on, she made her escape, gained the wood 
which surrounded the town, and afier passing three 
days in solitude, during which time she subsisted on 
the leaves and roots of trees, and employed herself 
in converting her woman’s garments into male attire, 
she repaired to Vittoria, and visited several towns of 
Spain in Some vears after she em- 


barked as cabin: boy on board a Spanish vessel about 
On arriving inthe New World, 






this disguise. 





to sail for America 
weary of an employment so arduous, she deserted. 
Having become first a shopman, and then principal 
clerk of a rich merchant, she encounter 
most ext: adventures. At length, having 
entered the service of the King of Spain against the 
Indians, she distinguished herself by several glorious 
—_ in war, aud her courage having gained her 
the esteem of her superior officers, she was advanced 
to the rank of ensizn. 


rod a series of 
ordinary 


It wonld be no casy task to enumerate the hurts 
she gave and received in turn, ina number of — 
and disputes into which she was constantly hurried 
by her haughty, irascible temper. At last a wound 
she received in one of these encounters made her 











fear for her days; and the virtues cf the bishop who 
came to visit her. inspiring her with coniidence, she 
determined to reveal to him the secret of her sex. 
The astonish vent of the good prelate was not slight 
on learning that the most formidable duellist, the 
most audacious bully of all America, one who had 
been the dread of eve ry town which he had tuhabit- 
ed, was a woman, and had even belonged to a con- 
vent. A comimittee of matrons was formed to exa- 
mine the truth of the disclosure, and they attested its 
veracity. 












The nun officer afterwards returned to Spain, and 
received a pension from Phillip ILI. for her services 
against the Indiaas. She subsequently made a jour- 
ney to Rome, was received with distinction by the 
pope ve, was feted by the cardinals, and at last received 
the permission of his Holiness to continue to wear 
the dress of a man. 





Love, it appears, plays no part in the memoirs of 
the Spanish amazon. A few intrigues of gallantry, 
however, with some young American ladies, which 
the gay ensign took care not to carry to extremity, 
enliven the narrative of travels and combats. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that she was revoltingly ugly, and 
that her countenance bespoke the extravagance and 
ferocity of her mind. 








NOTES TO ' THE. ANTIQU ARY? 





Had the room allotted to our review department 
permitted, we should have given the following notes 
to the § Antiquary,” among our other extracts from 
new publications; as it is, we » efer inserting them 
in this part of o ur paper, to withholding them from 
our readers. The illustrations to this volume are the 
scene at Monkbarns on the introduction of Lovel to 
the sister and niece of the Antiquary, after a design 
by Stc phan ff, and a vignette, representing Edie 
Ochiltree in prison, from a painting by Edwin 
Landseer. Of these designs we can only say, that if 
the author of * Waverley’ is satisfied with them, we 
know not who has a right to say that they are not 
just representations of his idca, but we cannot help 
thinking they must be far fiom realising the impres- 
sions left en the minds of most of the readers of the 
‘Antiguary.” The fig Monkbarns himself, 
and Lovel, are wretched conceptions. 












tres of 


THE FALSE ALARM. 


‘ The story of the false alarm at Pairport, and the 
consequences, are taken from a realincident. Those 
who witnessed the state of Britain, and of Scotland 
in particular, from the period that suceceded the war 
which commenced in 1803 to the battle of Trafalgar, 
must recollect those times with feelings which we 
can hardly hope to make the rising generation com- 
prehend. Almost every individual was enrolled 
either in a military or civil capacity, for the purpose 
of contributing to resist the long-suspended threats 
of invasion, which were echoed from every quarter. 
Beacons were erecied along the coast, and ail through 
the country, to give the signal for every one to repair 
to the post where his peculiar duty called him, and 
men of every description fit to serve held themselves 
in readiness on the shortest summons. During this 
agitating period, and on the evening of the 2d Fe- 
bruary, 1804, the person who kept watch on the 
commanding siation of Llome Castle, being deceived 
by some accidental fire in the county ef Northum- 
berland, which he took for the corresponding signal- 
light in that county with which his orders were to 
communicate, lighted up his own beacon. Thesignal 
was imn cdiately _ Fepented through all the valieys on 
the Enalic-h Border. If the beacon et Samt Abbs- 
head had been fired, the alarm would have run 
northward, and roused all Scotland. But the wateh 
at this important point judiciously considered, that 
if there had been an actual or threatened descent 
on our eastern sea-coast, the alarm would have come 
along the coast, and not from the interior of the 
country. 





‘ Through the Border counties the alarm spread 
with rapl dity, en on bo occasion when that country 
was the scene of perpetual and unceasing war, was 
the summons to arms more readily obeved. In Ber- 
wickshire, Roxburghshire, and Selkirkshire, the vo- 
lunteers and mil.tia got under arias with a degree of 
rapidity and alacrity ‘which, considering the distance 
individuals lived from each other, had something in 
it very surprising—they poured to the alarm-posts 
on the sea-coast in a state so well armed and so com- 
pletely appointed with bagge provisions, Kc. as 
was accounted by the best military judges to render 
them fit for instant and efiectual service. 








‘There were some particulars in the general alarm 
which are curious and interesting. The men of Lid- 
desdale, the most remote point to the westward 


which the alarm 1eached, were so much afraid of 


being late in the field, that they put in requisition all 
the horses they could tind, and when the *y had thus 
made a forced march out of their own county, they 
turned their borrowed steeds loose to find their way 
back through the hills, and they all got back safe to 
their own stables. Another remarkable circumstance 
was, the general cry of the - itants of the smaller 
towns for arms, that they it go along with their 
companions, The Selkirkshire Yeomanry made a 






remarkable march, for although some of the indivi- 
duals lived at twenty and thirty miles distance from 
the place where they mustered, they were neverthes 
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less embodied and in order in so short a period, that 
they were at Dalkeith, which was their alarm-post, 
about one o'clock on the day succeeding the first 
signal, with men and horses in good order, though 
the roads were in a bad state, and many of the 
troopers must have ridden forty or filty miles without 
drawing bridle. Two members of the corps chanced 
to be absent from their homes, and in Edinburg! on 
private business. The | ttely married wife of one of 
these gentlemen, and the widowed mother of the 
other, sent the arms, 





uniforms, and chargers of the 
two troopers, that they might join their companions 
at Dalkeith. The author was very much struck by 
the answer made to him by the last-mentioned lady, 
when he paid her some compliment on the readiness 
which she showed in equipping her son with the 
means of meeting danger, when she might have left 
him a fair excuse for remaining absent. 
replicd, with the spirit of a Roman matron, “ none 
can know better than you that my son is the only 
prop by which, since his father’s death, our family is 
supported. But I would rather see him dead on 
that hearth, than hear that he had been a horse's 
length behind his companions in the defence of his 
king and country.” The author mentions what was 
immediately under his own eye, and within his owa 
knowledge; but the spirit was universal, wherever 
the alarm reached, both in Scotland and England. 
‘The account of the ready patriotism displayed by 
the country on this occasion, ) 
Scottishmen in every corner of the world. It reached 
the ears of the well-known Dr. Leyden, whose en- 
thusiastie love of Scotland, and of his own district of 
Teviotdale, formed a distinguished part of his charac- 
ter. The account, which was read to him when on 
asick-bed, stated (very truly) that the different co: ps, 
on arriving at their alarm posts, announced them- 
selves by their music playing the tunes peculiar to 
their own districts, many of which have been gather- 
ing signals for centuries. 





“ Sir,” she 


warmed 





It was particularly remem- 
hered, that the Liddesdale men, before mentioned, 
entered Kelso playing the wer tune— 


*% €) wha dare meddle wi’ me, 


And wha dare meddle wi?me! 
My name it is little Jock Elliot, 
«And wha dare meddle wi’ me !”” 


The patient was so delighted with this display of an- 
ecient Border spirit, that he sprang up in his bed, 
and began to sing the old song with such vehemence 
of action and voice, that his attendants, ignorant of 
the cause of excitation, concluded that the fever had 
taken possession of his brain; and it was only the 
entry of another Borderer, Sir Jotin Maleolm, and 
the explanation which he was well qualified to ; 








ve 





that prevented them from resorting to means of 


medical coercion. 

‘The circumstances of this false alarm, and its 
conseque:.ces, may be now held of too little impor- 
tance even fora note upon a work of fiction: but, 
at the period when it happened, it was hailed by the 
country as a propitious omen, that the national! force, 
to which much oe naturally have been trusted, had 
the spirit to look in the face the p Soop which they 
had taken arms to repel; and every one was con- 
vinced, that on whichever side God might bestow 
the victory, the invaders would meet with the most 
determined opposition from the children of the soil.’ 















DEATH OF ELSPETW MUCKLEBACKIT. 

Tr can searcely be necessary to remind the 
readers of the © Anti ry’ of the last words uttered 
by Elspeth o? the Craigburnfoot; and that in th 
delirium of her ebbing lite, fancying herself in the 
service of her ancient haughty mistress, she © passes 
away,’ exclaiming, ‘Teresa, Teresa, my bidy calls 
us! Bring us a candle; the grand staircase is 
mirk asa yule midnight. Weare coming my lady 
Tn a note to chap. xix., the following authority is 
given for this termination of the hie of the auld 
fish-wite : 











§The concluding circumstances of Elspeth’s death 
is taken fiom an incident said to have happened at 


the hoarts of 


LITERARY 


see cena Nea 





CHRONICLE 


the funeral of John, Duke of Roxburghe. Ai who 
were nequainted with Uhat accompus 
inust remember that he was not more rem 
tor creating and p 


sple ie hid | hi 


} nobleman 





sessing @ most errious and 

than for his acquaintance wit! 
litcrary treasures it Contatmed, 
hooks, 





brary, 
ict a 
fetching and replacing the volumes which he 
wauted, and earrying on al the necessary 





inter- 
course which aman of letters hols with his library, 
itwas the Duke's custom to employ, nota secretary 

librarian, servant, called Archie, 
whom habit had made so perfectly acquainted with 
the library, that he knew every “ae asa shepherd 
does the individuals of his flack, by «hat is called 
head mark, and could bring his master whatever 
volume he wanted, and eord all 
aid the Duke required in his literary researches, 
Lo secure the attendance of Archie, 
in his room, which was uscd on ne occa- 
sion except to call him individuaily to the Duke's 
study. 


but a livery 


the mee 


intecal 





there was a 
beli Yung 


‘His Grace died in Saint James’s Square, London, 
in the year 1004 5 the body was to be conveyed to 
Scotland, to lie in state at his miazsion of Fleurs 
and to be removed from thence to the family burial- 
plaice at Bowden. 

‘Atthistime, Archie, who had been long attacked 
by a liver complaint, 
Yethe; 
the body of the master whom be had so long and so 
faithfully waited upon. The medical 
sured lum he could. not survive the j murney. Wt 
stynificd nothing, he 

md or Scotland ; 
dering the bist 
whom he } 


was in 
! } . 
that disease. prepared himself to ac COINPAny 


persons as- 


suid, whether be died in Eng- 


: 
he was reselved to assist in ren- 
honours to the kind niaster from 
had been inseparable for so many years, 
even if he should expire in the attempt. The poor 
aval was permitted to attead the 1) tke’s body to 
Scotland; but when they reached Fleurs he was 
totally exhausted, and obliged to keep his bed, in 
wounced speedy dissolu- 





asort of stupor which an ; 

tion. On the morning of the day fixed for removing 
the dead body of the Duke to the place of Lurial, 
the private bell by which be was wont to summon 
his attendant to his s study, was rh 
Phis might casily harpen in the 
ascene, although the | vople of the uc 
prefer beheving that the bell 
accord, did; and Arcine, reused 
by the well-hLnown stuimmmdns, rose up ia his bed, 
and faltered, * Yes, my Lovd 
Duke—ses—L will wait on veut Grace tasiantly 3? 
and with these words on his lips 

falien back and expired.’ 


violently, 
coulusion of such 
surhood 


sounded of is own 








Ring, however, : 
in broken accents, 
, lic is said to ea 
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ssDVANTAGE 


or Annvats te Arrisrs.—Some 
mice cuiculators lave es 


timated that the 
ceived by Mr. Withie, for the supplies he 
has furs 


various 
stlins ry 
ished to the Plustrations of the 
the coming season amount to ups ards of one thou- 
sand pounds. 


TRANSELAT 
new novel, 


rons or ‘Tur Borpernrns *—Cooprrs 
‘The Borderers,’ was putdished simu'ta- 

Sand, Pran: 
i three respective bing 


neousiy ia America, "1 





eo and Germany, 


and it ees of those 





countries, 
2 ad 
and the 

denterg is the 
Dunker and [Lamblet, 
were the hterary midwives, 


Vhe German pubiication is ¢ niche haces 

¢ Pur taner in Connecticut ~ 
Puritans in Connecticut.’ Dr. 
translator, and Messer 
Berlin, 
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Arnen or tug Pimiico Patacr.—Our contem- 
porarics scom to be all at a loss to know whiythe 
arch betore the Pimlico > shin eisata 


stand-stlli. 
Phere is suticient reason for 


their surprise; for, iu 
faet, there has not been ; 


vstone laid on this editice 
fur the last two or three mouths. The truth then, 
is, that the marlde of which the spandrels of the 
central arch are to be formed, 
any rate had not, 
in England, 


has not yet (or at 
a very short time back) arrived 
‘The models for the sculptures ou them 


he very list stage of 


Sa 
Anuuatls ot 


¥ 699 


irlist’s stad 
todo when the material 
them ia it. 


‘now the course of executions 


have been ready in the yfor same time, 
| vil! be nothing 
docs arrive, but to execute 


The sculp- 
tures forthe attie ar 





¥ " - 
some of them indeed are completed. ‘Dhe artists 


loved oa that work ger evally are 
macott, Chantrey, and 
Westmacott, Ju: 


ent 





Weeste 
- R As, and Mr. 
the clock turret 


Messrs. 





tay 
ert! 'N 
Seulptures for 
Dchnes, 
. 5 , } 
Mvsican Festiva Haroir.—tn the 
week of September, a grand auesies! festival, 





are executing by 
secoi d 
similar 
to the province music mectings of Bagland, 
held ia 


was 
Halle, under the direction of the popular 
composer, Spontini. Tt consisted of sacred music 
and concerts mm ihe reenmsou’s 
tival lasted four days, and engaged 
ours of five hundred performers. ‘The prin- 
cipal re executed were those of Mozart, 
Ilandel, Graun, Hayden 
rector hi mself, Spontunt. 
formers were Strohmey¢ 
with the students, 


in the church, 
The test 





Bethoven, and of the di- 
The claef male vocal per 

r, Hoffman, and Zschiesehe, 
Naunburgor and Mantius. The 
most renowned female singers who assisted were 
Mesclanne 5S 


\ nl 


hulz, von Schatze, and Muiler. 
unt was prescuted on the oce asion with the diploma 
of Doctor in musie, by the University of tlalle, 
and the Savon-Pluringhian Musical Society caused 
aamedal to be strucl 


Spor - 





kiuhishonour, Pable dinners 
were prepared at the three prin each 


. : he Se Be 
of the tables were laid with three diandred covers 


‘ipal muss 


all engaved by professors and amateurs ef niusic. 





and the throng of torei 
vet the musical pertor nanecs were 
Hot so numereusly ateended as might 
xpected, : snot above three thousand 
persons presencin the caureh, which was calculated 
to be capes of helding at least four 
ve people of [alle it-elf, it seems, 
iton ans wou their visitors and pro iting by 
them than in enjovieg the musical treat. 
Vacerxarion ix Bourmta.—tIn the ye 
there were vaccinated in Bohemia, in 265 cit! 
towns, and 10,025 villages, 123,330 persons 
number of bisths that year were 155,181, but only 
118,166 infants had lived, so thit the number of vac- 
cinated exeeded that of the by tiving 15,154. This 
surplus was greater than in any preceding year. In 
125,685 eases of vaccination the matter Was eme- 


The town was full, euers 
was iamie Hse: 
luve been 


‘1 here wer 


thousaud, 





were tore the 












ployed ina bquid state; im 4544 in a dry state, and 
in several cases without success. The vaceine had 
2550, and 





proved good in 122,381 cases, false in 255 
} 


west : 3 
inciiective in 5 0 » Cases were considered as false 





vaccine in which the pustules had been opened be- 
ye they were mature, those in which the re was only 
one pustule, and that not alto xether regular, and 
hose in which the success of the vaccination could 
not be legally proved. "Phe want of effect in other 
cases of vaccination is ascribed by the faculty to a 
previous indisposed state of the patient. On many 
ited on without suceess the 

greater part of 
e vaccine ; in some cases, how. 
rin pre- 





ly ae @ 
maiviauals 


expat 


merly ope 








nent had been repeated. ‘The 
these had only a fal 
ever, a false vaccine showed itself on th 
viously vaccinated, and a true one ou the otier arm. 
No. individual had been well vaccinated had 
heen attached by the true small pox in the course of 


ihe year, but severa 


wid 





en exp ysed to the 
contisi m were 
In cases of indivis 
mittent fever, a 
ment of the vacc: 





vress of the 


The disorders observed in concurrenee with the 


vaccine were opthaluue diseases, pulmonary com- 
: ; : 
plaints, catarvhs, diarrhaa, convulsions, enlarge. 


ments of the parotid glands, ulceration at the seat of 
1@ vaccinal pustules, 





general readisa erupe 





valing of the 
orders all disappeared with the 
ects iy) 
juently pre ved benelicial 
ailucted with chronic opthalmia. Two 
children labouring under ‘consumption also reeovered 
after vaccination ; and in one case an indication of 
lie cellular tissu dienppianed. 


vace 
1 
avin any efi rious to tie 


hi @ thas fi 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





Geta ATIN ProcURED FROM Bones ror Foor.— 
Two interesting memoirs have been lately published 
in Paris, the one by M. D'Arcet, the other by M. 
Puymarin, detailing the great advantages in domestic 
economy to be devived from extracting the gelatin 
contained in the bones of animals, and using it in 
the preparation of human food, especially in making 
soups and According to the statements 
and calculations of the former of these writers, a 
kilogramme, or about two 1-5th lbs. gelatin extracted 
from bones, will make as much soup as could be pro- 

ured from 
meat; that is to say, that while a kilogramme of 
meat would yield four portions of good soup, a kilo- 
gramme of gelatin would give thirty portions of the 
same size and quality. M.D’ Arcet carrying his calcu- 
lations further shows that as a huadred kilogrammes 
of butclicrs’ meat will contain about twenty kilo- 
grammes of bones, which will give 600 basins of 
soup, these, alded to the 400 basins which the meat 
itself wonld yield, make a thousand basins; aud 
thus by the practice of extracting the yelatin of bones, 
oup are procured from the same quan- 
tity of meat which would otherwise yield only two. 


razouts. 


five basins of + 


The memoir of M.D’ Arcet explains the proper 
method of extracting, preparing, and preserving the 


gelatin, MM. Puymarin, the author of the other me- 
mow mentione vd, is director of the medal! =e 
at the mint of Paris, and details ail- 
Vautaves de on: by the workmen un lor his emp toy, 
from adoption of MM. D* Avcet’s recommendation 
of the use of the jelly. Mf. Puymarin had at first 
considerable diticulty to induce his men to come 
into his project, but he overcame their scruples 
and prejudices by degrees, by giving away soups and 
ragouts prepared from the gelatins. Le continued 
this gratuitous distribution for a fortnight, and found 
that the expense of furnishing a man a portion of 
soup (half a litre, 7-8th of a pint) for breakfast, and 
the same quantity as a ragout with vegel 
ner, did not exceed seven centimes, a litte more than 
ahalfenny. ‘The men, convinced at length of the be- 
nefits which the advice of their leader held out to them, 
formed a club to get the necessary apparatus for ex- 
tracting the jetly, and preparing this nutritive mate- 
rial, and formed a regular establishment for the pur- 

The following is given as a list of prices, at 
ich the workmen are furnished with provisions 
atheir club, after a trial of two months, (Pebra- 
and March) at a season in which vegetables are 






tie pr retical 





ine 
in 








ary 
the dearest: 


3 centimes. 
Racoiats Of potatces ...cccccccccccceee 40d 

Do. of kidney-beass .. 
Do. of potatoes 


Soup cach person .o.cccccceeceeseeres 


and kidney-be 







s &.i7 


Do. of cabbage ... 459 
To. of potatoes and cabbage ... BSL 
Do. of cabbage and kidney-beans 4.6 


BIO OE PRBITON vers snssascccscccnsvasnn Geld 
Do. of maccaroniand ve-micclii... $8.6 
GE MOND eiccsencincdacisiiniideiaaainada: ee 
Average price of rarouts .eccccseoeee 03 
A basinjof soup for breakfast ...... 3. 


re price of provisiens per head and per day, 

$i rsons, 9.03 ceuts, exclusive of I 
capital ; ludod, 

e Bneyclopedi que,’ from which 

en, gives fst: 

en hy the use 






those Rems ine 
We. 3 ie 
tiese particulars are 
In the tamily of wei 
ravouts of the club; the first is th. at of awe 
whose family consisted of five aud w! 
morly expended for four days nourriture (br: 
Included) Gtr. On the new s) 
expends fr. including and 
of meataday. Jt has been observed, 
tae health of several of the we 





ces of savings 


of the soups and 





rkman 
10 lore 
ud not 
he only 
vhalf pounds 
moreover, that 
| apa 

orkmen has greatly im- 


pers iS, 
0c. system, 


7Je one 





proved under the jelly regime. The advantazes of 
the elnb system itself are not confined to ‘the proecur- 
ing of jelly. it has a good effect on morals of 





the works.en, more especially by preserving them 
from extravagance and other excesses, the almost na- 
tural consequences of see hing their provi isions at the 
Wine shops, 





seven and a helf times the quantity of 











ul TERAR Y ANNOU NC ‘EMEN rs. 





* The Memoirs and Sicinaaineli of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, late President of the Unived States,’ are announced 
for immediate publication by Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

* The Anabasis of Xenophen, 
&." By &. C. Belfour, M.A. 

—- of Sophorles, with English Notes, Questions, 
Ke. y the Rev. J. Brusse, D.D. Price ds. boards. 

Mr. Wally Knight has announced * A Letter to the 
Earl of Abe om en on the Foreign Policy of England? 

Mr. W. Long Wellesley has, ia the press, ¢ “A Histor v 
of the Court of Cnaneory, ifs Abuses and Reforms.’ It 
is expected to appvar curly in November. 

An examination of the statenients containing in a pam- 
phlet published by ir. Mor ran, respecting the Equita- 
ble Socic ty rich sre added some suggestions for the 
jute g sit of the soctety, will be ‘published in the 
course ‘of the weck. 





with English Notes, 
Price $s. Od. boards. 









BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
2mo. 2s. Ud. 
nests of Botany, by Cinton, 8yvo. Is. 
nin Ita'y. by J. D. —* Esq. 3s. bd. 
h Spellicg he wk, 2s. 6 
tipp, 3 vols. Bvo. 17. 10s. 
Romane of History, (Spain), by F. de Fruelo, 
post Bvo. 1. IIs. ¢ ', 
ouutry, «6. 
Koys’ Pa les, by Elliott, (F rene hy, 2 2s. 61, 
Girls’ Tales, by ditto, ditto, 2s. 
urs ‘Tf inird Catechism, @d. 
’s Furst Book, i2mo. Is. 
First Step to the French Language, 1. 
- of the Human Bones, lis. Gd. 
s North America, 2 vols. 8vo. 275. 
o laburgh Mediec-U hirurgical Society's ‘'ransactions, 
vol. 3, part 2, Bvo. 12s. 
Bend on Ire er, Bvo. 3s. GL 
Kutter" s Delineations of the County ef Somerset, Bvo. Los. 
son’s Classical and Historical Atlas, iinperial 
otio, B1. Bs. 
Stories of a Bride, 3 vols. post Svo. 28s. 6d. 
Rose’s Tour in Scuthern Africa, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Life cf a Midshipman, post Bvo. Os. Ga. 
s Conv eyat icing, vo. 12s, 
Doddridee’s Rise, 32imo. Is. bd. 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Smelt, ts. 6d. 
Eneyel padi: Metropolitana, 4h division, 2/. 2s. 







Lhe e 
3 vals, 
A Year in the ¢ 





























(LY ME 








VTE OROL jGTCAL J JOU RNAL, 


Therm. 
AM. 


| iPrerailing 


Rarom. . Z 
eather Giuais. 


vp M.at Noon 


Winds. 














Foggy. Cirrostratus 
N.E. Clear. Ditto. 
Ditto Ditto. _ Ditto. 
NE to Ww Ditto. rro-Cum, 
. Cloudy. stratus 
Ditto. “ uanulus. 
Clear. Cirrostratus 





in temperature of F the week 
Mean atmospheric pressure, 2 > 
Highest temperature at noon, 65°. 





Istronomical Observations. 











Sen and Mereury in infesier conj. ou Whur-day, at Th. a.m. 
M and Jupiter in conjunction om Satuiday, at uh, A.M. 
Sa tric longitude beeen 17° 30° in Leo. 
Jupiter's ditto ‘ GY 6’ in Sagitt. 
Sun's ditto 8Y do’ in Seorp. 
Le or ve : deci ed 6 i. 5 






rarithinic num, 





Thss day is publ het. i 
FSRULE ATILE Q 
3 Poem ; 
and Customs of the Oh ; 
BaADrIELD, aut! or of * Waterloo, oF the Sritish Min- 
sirel,” ‘the Grecian Minstrels,’ Ae. 

Londen: pristed tor William Marsi and Miller, i387, 
Oxtord Street. 











* Songs oF 


TRANSPARENT PAINTINGS, A .: » 
© TIONS GF STAINED GLA 
a7 BACON ecttully informs the Nobility, 
VV oo Gertry, and Public, chat he has pre pared an 
clegant assortinent of the above, consisting of Architec- 
tur al, lialian, and Swiss Scenery. ‘he correctness of 
drawing, colouring, and general ¢ feet, renter them a use- 
ful and ornamental appendage to drawirg- room v 
Aliso, mazy other from Grecian and Gothi 5 i 
aga ef stained glass, admir.b! 'y adapied to ¢ web 
Chapel, Library, or S-air-case Windows. 
Gentlemen residing in the country, may be supplied 
with Blinds. painted to any desizn, (mount ed and com- 
plete for _fixing,) by sending the dimensions of their win- 


IMITA- 


ss. 





res] 




















cows to 





h No. 40, Great Russell- street, Lloomsbury, near 
the British Museum. . 





[No. 106. 


(LO SEUM, RE G ENT’S PARK.—tThe Pro- 


prietir: of this magnificent EXHIBITION, invite 
the attention of the Public tothe 





NEW ARRANGE MENT OF TRE ADMD SSIONS. 
To view the Panorama A” ithe - - Is, 
To view the Panorama, with the original B ll removed 





from St. Paul’s Cathedral,—the Prospect from the 


summit of the Building,—and the Saloon for the re- 


ception of Works of Art - - - 3s. 
To view the Conservatories, Fountain, “se Swiss 
Cc eg 2s. 





- B. The Ascendi: g-Room “being now compl: ted, 
is in use, daily, in raising visiters to the Gallery. 


*,* Open fron: Va til Dusk. 





This day is published, in a Pe Pm Size, 
HE LITERARY BLUE BOOK, or Calendar 
a Of Literature and the Arts fer 18503 contain- 
iog, with their Names and Addresses, Kuninent Living 
Authors, Painters, Scu!ptors, Architects, Engr vers. 
Musicians, Composers, Musical Performers, Tea 
Languages, and other Subjects connected with Polite 
Education. 
Printed for William Marsh and Alfred Miller, 137, 
Oxtord Street ; and Constable and Co. Edinbureh. 



















a Just publisted in small 8yo., 
‘ie DIURNAL REMEMBRANCER, 9 or 
PRIVATE DIARY for 1830. This publication, 
onal acanted for general use, is more particularly use. 
ful asa Diary, to record the occurrenecs of privare life 5 
and to those who keep a memoir of daily events, will be 
found eminently instruciive and interestiug, peculiarly 
so, from its convenient size. to tourists, veyagers, and 
travellers. ‘Io each day is given a sentence, taken from 
the highest and purest source, caiculeted to guide end 
assist in the due government and direction of the mind 
and actions. It is suggested thet such observations daily 
recurring to the eye must be attended with a highly bene. 
ficial influence, and tend to promote and extend the 
growth of the mere exalted fe lings. A selection of the 
mest uscful Lables, and information of general utility, 
will accompany this work. 

London: published by E. Dunn and Son, 9, Fieet- 
street, price Gs. containing a page for each day's Me- 
moranda ; 4s. half a page for exch day 3 and may be ob- 
tained upon application to any Bookseller. 


NEW MUsIC. 

7TRTHE TOUSHE THAT JACK BUILT. Pub- 

& lished by Goulding, Dalmain, and Co. Price 2s. 
The Music conpesed by Hl. J. Panormo. For a review 
of which, vite * Dramatic Mag:zine’ tor September. 

* O'er glossy Rills;’ a simple and brilliant Song, with 
easy Piano-forte Accompaniment. Price 2s. 

She chaun ted her Lover to come,’ a pleasing Melody. 

Pic. 2s. 
The new National and Loyal Coro, * Great George the 
Pourti,’ by the same Coniposer, MS. will shorily be 
performed, and is to be published by subseripiion, as a 
Glee for Four Voices, with Piano Acc omp vaniments. 
Names will be received as abov e, and at all the principal 
Masic Sellers. Each copy, 3s. 6d." 























Just published, price 2s. Part I of 

FAME POLAR STAR OF EN 

f MENT AND POPULAR SCIENCE. 
tuning Probable Cause oi the Aurora Berealis; ¢ 





Con- 
Cultiva- 
tion of the suger Cane; * The Simplicity of Health ;” 
Animal Mummies; Curious Frauds of Soldiers; Frenci 









Gaming Houses ; | On the Melanchely Word > Bur ;’ 
oe ne * hiish lia ‘ King Goorge 1V.; The Essenes 5 





re Brutes Devils 5 
Curions ge ui Fact; The Deserted Hearth 3 Picture 
of Australie, Licheuities A Tale of the Trish Rebeition 5 
American Newspapers ; Horne Tooke; on the Deficiency 
of Measure in Wine FPottless; the Mauvais Pas; Malte 
and Beer 3 Curious Calculation wth respect to the Bible 5 
he Marvellous ace of Mynticer Von Wodenblack 3 
sketch of Rrassels in 18293 ieries for Theviogians 5 
Review of a New Manual, en or ied * Fiddle Dee Dee:’ 
Ancedetes of De. Doddridge; the Merning Chronicle 
and the Fir cking 3 French Dramaand Dramatists ; New 
-Ancedotes of Tal Prepa vs for a Pie-nics Fire- 
side Pleasures; Crimes of Richard Hawkins ; Female 
Biegraphy. Madame de Stael, Madame Dacier, and Ma- 
deliae de Seudery ; Lady Morgan’s Book of the Bou- 
doir3; Animal Deception; Napoleon Bonaparte; the 
Journal of Major Laing; the Shakers in America; Pro- 
vineial Musical Festival; Married, not Married ? 
Gems of Turkish History and Criticism; Varieties, &c. 
&c. &e. 

Published by H. Flower, at the Office, 10, Skinner. 
street, Snow. shall; and may be h: ad of all Booksellers. 


Cookery in Matrimony 3 




















ondon : Printed _ an r Published every Wedreslay 
Morning, by F.C. WEsTLey, 165, Sirand, opposite 
Newcastle-sirect. 











